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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
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The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
eated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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FROM THE MISSION FIELD, 
SOUTH 


OME events worth reporting to our 
denominational papers occur from 
time to time in the mission field of the 
South. Readers of The Christian Leader 
are kept fairly well informed about the 
worth-while movements of our churches 
North, and The Universalist Herald, 


published in the South, keeps some of our 


people down here pretty well acquainted 
with our various activities. But it would 
seem that our workers everywhere should 
know something of what is being ac- 
complished in every part of the field. It 
would certainly add no little to the in- 
terest of everyone concerned; and interest 
is surely one thing we need. 

Only recently a noteworthy gathering of 
our young people took place at the Burruss 
Memorial Church, near Ellisville, Mis- 
sissippi. The young people came from 
ever so many states and churches—from 
Ohio, Kentucky, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida. I 
have seen many gatherings of our people, 
both North and South, but I have never 
before seen a finer group brought together 
anywhere. These young folk measured up 
in every way. They were deeply in earnest, 
they were prompt in getting together, they 
were systematic, and they had a definite, 
positive aim. These youngsters repre- 
sented two denominations—Universalist 
and Unitarian. Perfect harmony pre- 
vailed. The entire affair was prophetic, 
pointing to more perfect unity and power; 
for power comes only when we unite in 
the establishment of righteousness among 
men and nations. Five ministers were 
present: Rev. Charles G. Girelius of New 
Orleans, Principal Lyman Ward of Camp 
Hill, Ala., Rev. G. C. Boorn of Canton, 
N. C., Rev. L. C. Prater of Winder, Ga., 
and Rev. Thomas Chapman of Atlanta, 
Ga. The people of the Burruss Memorial 
Church deserve all praise for the generous 
manner in which they entertained this 
gathering. The communicants are by no 
means numerous, but comfortable homes 
were provided for all, no charges were 
made for meals, melons, or anything else. 
The church and its grounds had been put 
in the best of order, and everything was 
inviting. The people responded in every 
way. And it would be ungrateful not to 
say that a considerable number of people 
of other churches, and no church, opened 
their homes to us. Old-time hospitality is 
not a thing of the past in Mississippi. 

Not long since it was my privilege to 
conduct two services at our Florala church, 
located down on the southern border of 
Alabama. I had a fine audience in the 
forenoon and a fair one in the evening. 1 
was happy to be informed that a long- 
standing debt had been paid, and I found 
that the church had been nicely repainted. 
It presented a fine appearance, located, as 
itffis, on a prominence overlooking Lake 
Jackson to the south. For these achieve- 


ments, large credit is due to the self-sacri- 
ficing labors of Rev. O. G. Colegrove and 
his efficient helper, Mrs. Colegrove, both 
of Mitchellville, lowa. They spent about 
one month at Florala last winter and were 
much appreciated by all who came to know 
them. They did a good work, 

Bethel Church, near Saluda, South Caro- 
lina, was the place of an unusual meeting 
on Sunday, June 20. It was a reunion 
of the Chapman family, and much more. 
More, for the reason that it was by no 
means confined to the one family. But 
descendants of Rev. Giles Chapman, once 
a chaplain in the American Army during 
the Revolutionary War, and an advocate 
of Universalism in those early days, came 
together in considerable numbers. They 
came from Florida, North Carolina, and 
several distant places in South Carolina. 
A larger affair is being planned for the 
coming year. The writer of this report is 
a great-grandson of Giles Chapman. The 
faith has been a family heritage for at least 
a century anda half. For this we are glad, 
and I trust I may have the pardon of 
my readers for this brief mention of an 
ancestor. My ministry in the Universalist 
Church covers almost fifty years, and I 
wish I could give another fifty to this cause. 

On the above occasion I conducted two 
services, one in the forenoon and one in the 
afternoon. Three members were added 
to the church. A fine dinner, free for all, 
was spread on a long table in the grove 
surrounding the church. It was a very 
happy occasion. 

Thomas Chapman. 
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OPENING OF MURRAY GROVE 


A group of about forty people were 
present at the opening of the Murray Grove 
House July 30, with Mrs. Edith I. Bailey, 
of Tom’s River, at the desk, Mrs. Clara 
Weakley in charge of the kitchen, and an 
experienced staff operating the hotel. 
House committee chairman Frank B. 
Smith predicts a pleasant and successful 
season. The hotel will be open until 
Labor Day. 

The sermon on Sunday was preached by 
Rev. Robert Tipton, resident pastor. 
This season marks the tenth year for Mr. 
Tipton, an outstanding record of service 
to the Grove and to the denomination. 
The flowers in the church, unusual varieties 
of large black and gold dahlias, were con- 
tributed by Mrs. A. E. Applegate, of 
Hightstown, N. J. 

An attractive new modern station wagon 
greeted the Murray Grovers. The familiar 
old “‘bus” expired last year, which neces- 
sitated the change, and the up-to-the- 
minute, fast, streamlined Ford wagon sup- 
plants it. 

Four under-privileged children from the 
Prescott Neighborhood House in New 
York, under the care of Stewart Diem and 
Edythe Green, spent a glorious week-end, 
and proved so well-behaved that the other 

(Continued on page 1052) 
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THE RADICALISM OF YOUTH 


ROM our standpoint youth ought to be radical, 
for youth is the time of seeing visions. A young 
person who is not at all radical is apt to grow 

up a standpatter, and a standpatter is as hopeless 
as a crank. 

We know plenty of conservative young people— 
some of them sheep waiting to be driven farther to 
the right, some of them utterly ignorant about the 
kind of world in which they live, some of them crassly 
selfish and determined to maintain a system under 
which they believe that they can profit the most, 
some thoughtful and believers in the rule of the upper 
classes. 

But religious young folks, if religion means much 
in their lives, are quite apt to be radical. 

Warm-hearted young people, without formal re- 
ligion, are apt to be radical. 

Highly intelligent young people, who look all 
around a subject, are apt to be radical. 

We often gain a liberal from a youthful radical, 
but we seldom gain a liberal from a youthful stand- 
patter. 

As we believe that the hope of the world lies in 
the multiplication of liberals, we take hope from the 
radicalism of youth. 

The difference between the ultra-conservative 
and the true liberal is that the ultra-conservative is 
seldom willing to try anything new. We have min- 
isters in the Universalist Church whose reaction to 
any new idea in the political and economic realm can 
be safely predicted in advance. They vote no. And 
the attitude often is extended to every other realm, 
even the one in which they are supposed to know the 
most. 

The difference between the radical and the lib- 
eral is that the radical is never willing to be conserva- 
tive. His mind is as closed as the mind of the con- 
servative. He wants to upset the political and econo- 
mic system under which we live, and therefore he is 
as much against anything that changes that system 
without tending to destroy it as the conservative. 

The liberal, as we have often said, is willing to 
be radical today and conservative tomorrow. He is 
open-minded as to change, but he has a disposition 
to test and prove all things and to hold fast to that 
which is good. 

He believes that the way that we have traveled 
thus far is in the main a good way, the method we 
have used is a good method, and that is the way of 
destroying evils when they are seen to be evils, one at 
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a time, and the way of using imperfect machinery if 
it is the best we can get hold of at the moment. 

In life, which is seldom simple, we seldom have 
typical conservatives, typical radicals, typical liberals. 
We have human beings with various backgrounds, 
experiences, ideals and knowledge. An easier classi- 
fication is of selfish and unselfish, of those who, what- 
ever their radical words, in the main are out to protect 
their own interests, and of those who, whatever their 
conservative words, in the main are out to advance 
the common weal. The blessed thing about the 
radicalism of youth is that it may help create men and 
women of the latter type. 

If the radicalism of youth results in the creation 
of an unintelligent crank, it is a bad thing. If it re- 
sults in the creation of a selfish class leader, it is a bad 
thing. If it leads to the creation of a belligerent who 
is little more than a belligerent, it is a bad thing. But 
if it leads to the development of a brain keen enough 
to see through hoary evils and old shams and un- 
worthy privileges, and a heart willing to sacrifice for 
the coming of a better day for all, the radicalism of 
youth is the hope of mankind. 

We hope that the coming convention of the Na- 
tional Young People’s Christian Union of the Uni- 
versalist Church at Turkey Run will have something 
in its sessions to break through the “no” crust of our 
young conservatives and the “ves, yes,” obsession of 
our young radicals, and made a few truly liberal Uni- 
versalist young folks. 

* * 


CHARM IN OLD AGE 


LTHOUGH Mrs. Forbes, whose death is reported 
in another column, never seemed old, she had 
reached the age of seventy sixteen years ago. 

Until the accident three years ago which confined her 
to a wheel chair, she was keen and active. Even in the 
illness which gradually broke her down, she kept much 
of the vivacity and charm which marked her. 

The death of her daughter Portia, following a 
few years after the death of her husband, was a hard 
blow. It practically knocked her down, but nothing 
could keep her down! 

Mrs. Forbes was a charming woman. Those who 
knew her a little liked her, and those who knew her 
well loved her. She was a personality in any circle. 
It did not take her long to get established in Wash- 
ington, and her Washington friends were many and 
loyal. 

Anyone who is witty is apt to hurt others, but 
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while she had a quick wit, it was interfused with the 
friendliness and kindness of humor. 

She was a born mimic, brilliant in _ repartee, 
interesting always. What made her charming we do 
not attempt to say—probably it was all of her. 

And it is a blessed lot in life to have the power 
to interest and hold people in spite of the passing of 
the years. More people could do it if they were as 
frank, as unselfish, as interested, as loving, as Mrs. 
Forbes. 

Something sparkling, happy, useful, fine, goes 
out of the Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington with her passing, but the memory of it 
will long linger. 

She was blessed in her children. Even if she had 
looked for them, she could not have found sins of 
omission. As the author of the old Book of Proverbs 
put it: ‘Her children arise up and call her blessed; 
her husband also and he praiseth her. Favor is deceit- 
ful and beauty is vain, but a woman that feareth the 
Lord, she shall be praised.” 


* * 


WHEN CATHOLICS DOMINATE THE PRIESTS 
ON BIRTH CONTROL 


HERE is activity in the Irish Catholic city of 
Boston, as in other places round about, in en- 
forcing the laws against supplying contracerp- 

tives. The Catholic Church in all of these communities 
is powerful, and the Catholic Church is determined 
that there shall be no legalized birth control. 

There have been raids upon Birth Control Clinics 
in several places, and now upon the South End 
Mothers’ Health Office in Boston. The law is not 
clear, it is said, and must be clarified. If a doctor can 
give contraceptive information to a patient in her 
home, may he legally give her such information in a 
social settlement? 

If the Catholic prelates should get the medical 
profession really aroused in this matter, they would 
find that they have undertaken quite a job. What 
lies back of their zeal is the fact that the patrons of 
many of the clinics are mainly Catholic women. 
Here are Catholics who are not willing to accept the 
dictum of the priest. 

Now it must not be assumed that we are hostile 
to the Catholic Church. We admire that church 
in many ways. We number priests among our 
friends, and never for a moment have sympathized 
with the false anti-Catholic propaganda so active in 
some quarters. But where the Catholic priests and 
officials are wrong we shall say so. They were wrong 
in Belgium in standing strenuously for a law forbidding 
cremation. They are wrong in the United States 
wherever they try to get public money for church 
schools. And they are terribly wrong in this matter 
of birth control. They are wrong, and eventually 
they will be defeated, as they have been in Belgium 
about cremation. 

If the law of Massachusetts really means that 
doctors can not prescribe for patients, then that law 
probably will be soon changed. A longer time may 
elapse before the entire statute is repealed. If it is 
not repealed it will share the fate of some of the old 
laws against smoking on the streets. 


It is right that the growth of population should 
be regulated. War can never be abolished otherwise, 
for pressure of population in the past repeatedly has 
caused war. It is right that the control over popula- 
tion should extend to prevent the bringing into the 
world of feeble-minded, syphilitic, maimed and handi- 
capped children. It is right that wives who are in 
danger of death in any future child-birth should be 
protected. It is right that people who cannot support 
the children that they have, should be helped in not 
having more children. 

There are more idealistic ways of controlling, 
to be sure, and many there are who have found them 
and followed them, but such ideals are not controlling 
ideals among the masses of a great city. 

There is an element of simple justice in the matter, 
too, for no sane man denies that the well-to-do always 
have had help in these matters and always will. 

Why should not a doctor be permitted, then, to 
give his services, if he is willing, to the wife of a truck 
driver or porter, or to the wife of a laborer out of a job? 

The Catholic Church has given ground in this 
matter, for it has set up a teaching of rhnythm—a feeble 
substitute but which accepts the principle of birth 
control. The church must give more ground. It is 
wrong. We can do little about it, but the people who 
can do much about it already are on the way. They 
are Catholics. 

* * 


LET PREACHERS ENTER ANY OPEN DOOR 


HE old Universalist preachers delivered their 
message wherever a door was opened. The 
Rev. W. W. Dean of Washington, D. C., well 
up in the nineties when he died, told the writer how, 
often, in the Middle West, he preached in barns, in 
private houses, and a few times “from the tail of an 
ox-cart.”” Even for our conventions we used public 
buildings, a courthouse, a schoolhouse, or some hall. 
The old books that give accounts of Murray, the 
Ballous, the Whittemores, Cobb, Manford, and 
others. and in more recent times of Quillen Hamilton 
Shinn, are full of the experiences that they had in 
finding a place to preach and of preaching in it when 
found. 

Today both a man and his message often would 
be discredited if he were advertised to preach in a 
barn, or from an ox-cart, even assuming that an ox- 
cart could be found. But the principle of taking 
advantage of the opportunity offered is a sound one. 
Standing committees of churches ought to realize 
that the addresses given by their ministers at picnics, 
patriotic celebrations, church pilgrimages, in college 
chapels, luncheon clubs, literary societies, what not, 
may be an important part of the work that they have 
been called to perform. Nor is every sermon not in 
the form of a sermon not a sermon. Nor is every 
meeting not labeled religious for that reason not re- 
ligious. Nor is every gathering not called Univer- 
salist necessarily not Universalist. 

Sometimes a young minister becomes discouraged 
about entering open doors of service because of the 
chill assumption on the part of some trustees that he 
is hired exclusively for the seventeen who gather 
regularly in a meetinghouse. 
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The fathers of the faith reached out toward all 
the inhabitants of a region. They wanted Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Baptists and others in their 
meetings. They had a burning desire to proclaim the 
truth that they saw for everybody. They would sow 
the seed of truth broadcast, and if some were de- 
stroyed and some fell on thin soil, that was what was 
to be expected, for Jesus had stated the fact in an in- 
comparable parable. 

While what we are saying is not all the truth, 
there is a great truth here that some of us are for- 
getting. While we are engaged by boards and are 
derelict if we do not fulfil obligations assumed, no 
board or standing committee owns a preacher of the 
gospel, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, Universalist, 
or any other. 

A higher commission than any given by man 
sends us, if we have been truly ordained, straight 
toward every opening door. 

* * 


PRESENT LIGHT FROM PAST HISTORY 


BOUT when the hasty-minded have concluded 
that the Atlantic Monthly has been bought by 
the Liberty League, that decent and urbane 

old journal springs a surprise. We give it our un- 
qualified congratulations for printing in its August 
number the article by Russell Bookhout on ““Why We 
Struck.” 

Mr. Bookhout is speaking, in am admirably re- 
strained way, for the members of the Maritime Fed- 
eration of the Pacific who, you remember, went out 
on strike last October and paralyzed American ship- 
ping on our west coast for more than three months. 
One gathered from the nation’s press at the time 
that this was the beginning of a bloody insurrection 
against law and order, led by double-dealing racketeers 
and composed of irresponsible barbarians who, if 
they won this contest, would be encouraged to rise 
up in other parts of our republic, seize rulership and 
declare a reign of terror over legitimate business, if 
not establish a régime of “free love.” Had Mr. 
Bookhout published his article much sooner it would 
in all likelihood have fallen on deaf ears, but now that 
public attention is occupied with other dire plots, 
perhaps his story will receive a reasonable amount of 
objectivity. 

We now learn, to our innocent astonishment, that 
all the newspaper uproar obscured the nature and 
issues of the conflict, that no sort of revolution was 
contemplated, that the strikers were neither devils 
nor angels but normal human beings using the 
only weapon at their disposal to gain a standard of 
living and working conditions well below what every 
reader of The Christian Leader takes for granted. 

We shall not trespass on the rights of the Readers’ 
Digest by attempting to summarize this article, but it 
appears that seamen have approximately the same 
needs and feelings as other people, and that they 
characteristically have these flouted. We are given 
to understand that a ship is a seaman’s home as well 
as his factory; that he doesn’t like heat, sweat, stench, 
over-crowding, over-long working hours, inferior 
food, an absence of recreation facilities, any better 
than anyone else, and that he would like to put his 
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feet on the good earth once ina while. It is hinted that 
ship-owners, even those who operate luxury liners, 
are not always as considerate about these matters as 
they might be, but that they are a little more co- 
operative now on the west coast, because the Mari- 
time Federation of the Pacific revealed a respectable 
amount of come-back when tyranny refused to yield 
an inch. 

We suspect that Mr. Bookhout’s story has a 
significance beyond itself. Reading it in company 
with the recent revelations of the La Follette Civil 
Liberties Committee and of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board investigations, we guess that it sym- 
bolizes a situation existing also on the land. There 
seems to be a four-fold moral here: First, the glorious 
word “freedom’’ has no meaning until it is given 
precise definition in concrete situations where men toil 
and seek to live; second, it was not only the “found- 
ing fathers’ who faced oppression, but also some of 
their great-great-grandsons; third, an important part 
of the labor struggle should be recognized as a 
spiritual effort among workers to become men and 
to be recognized as men; fourth, what is frequently 
termed irresponsible revolution is frequently neither 
irresponsible nor revolutionary, but a part of the good 
old democratic process of achieving the most ordinary 
sort of human rights. 

Ties. 1 


* *¥ 


IN A NUTSHELL 

A great Manchester preacher, Alexander McLaren, 
once put it: “Saints are not people living in cloisters 
after a fantastic ideal, but men and women immersed 
in the vulgar work of every-day life and worried by 
the small prosaic anxieties which fret us all, who 
amidst the whir of the spindle in the mill, and the clink 
of the scales on the counter, and the hubbub of the 
market-place and the jangle of the courts, are yet liv- 
ing lives of conscious devotion to God.” 


A brilliant Frenchman suggested this epitaph 
for a tomb: “Born a man, he died a grocer.” An 
Englishman quoting the epitaph said: “Alas, it might 
come equally to be said, “Born a man, he died a 
lawyer or an archbishop.’ ”’ 


A sign of the times is the consideration that 
church men are giving to the charge that churches do 
little for men who attend, instead of spending most 
of their time considering the little men do for the 
church. 


There are some mean, small folks in the world, 
but hardly a day passes in which somebody within 
sight and hearing has not re-enacted the role of the 
Good Samaritan, even to the two extra pennies. 


If not saints, at least entitled to the respect of 
mankind, are the people who slip every day of their 
lives and by desperate effort keep their footing. 


It is not so hard to sink our pride and to let the 
other fellow have his way when we go off a little way 
and look back at the issue. 
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A Pilgrimage to God’ 


Lucius F. Reed 


MEMORY and an anticipation have been in 
the background of my thinking during the past 
week. Thirty-five years ago tonight (December 

6) I was ordained to the Christian ministry in Bethany 
Church, Montpelier, Vermont—a vivid and gracious 
memory. We are in the early days of the Advent 
season when one anticipates Christmas with its lovely 
symbolism of God’s coming into our human life. 
This memory and this anticipation have led me to 
retrace, as best I can, the long pilgrimage in thought 
and experience in quest of God. Like many another 
pilgrim I found near at home what I had sought for so 
diligently afar. As Lowell wrote of the quest of the 
Grail, 

In many climes without avail 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 

Behold, it is here— 


or as Whittier sang of the quest of the Christ, 


We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down; 

In vain we search the lowest deeps 

For him no depths can drown. 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he; 

And faith has still its Olivet, 

And love its Galilee. 


So my quest turned out to be not a journey, but a dis- 
covery. The God who was so far away that one could 
argue about whether He exists at all or not, is found 
so near and real that there is no question about His 
existence, but only the grave one of how to know Him 
better and live in communion with Him. He is here! 
Can He be 


That strength divine in the work we do? 
That love in our mother’s eyes? 

That wisdom clear in our thinking here? 
That power to help us rise? 

God in the daily work we’ve done, 

In the daily path we’ve trod? 


If so, I can say with Jcb of old, ‘‘I have heard of thee 
by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth 
thee.’’ The long story of my years of thought and ex- 
perience can be encompassed within two sentences in 
the Bible many pages apart: “Out of heaven he made 
thee to hear his voice that he might instruct thee,’”’ and 
“Hereby we know that we dwell in him and he in us 
because he hath given us of his spirit.” But let me try 
to put into words, as best I can, what lay between 
these two conceptions. 

Boyhood’s God? Can one reach back through the 
years and recall how one thought of God? Yes, 
dimly. Doubtless the God of my boyhood’s imag- 
ination was quite like that of most boys from pious, 
orthodox homes where the Bible was held to be God’s 
“etter” to men. God was real enough, but far away, 


*A sermon by the minister of the First Congregational 
Church of Boulder, Colo., on the thirty-fifth anniversary of his 
ordination to the Christian ministry. 


quite as real as the President in Washington. The 
existence of one was no more questioned than that of 
the other. But there were three Gods, one an old man- 
like Being on a great white throne, another a young 
man seated beside Him. ?The younger, we were as- 
sured, had been on the earth and paid a debt owed by 
me and all others, which none of us could ever have 
paid. He did this at the cost of his life, and so earned 
our never-ending gratitude. We knew this because 
a book had been given in which it was all told. We 
all had the assurance that we were loved by the 
younger God, Jesus. “Jesus loves me, this I know, for 
the Bible tells me so,’’ was the best remembered of our 
Sunday school songs. The third God was the Holy 
Ghost. This was shadowy, unreal and a bit uncanny. 
Some people spoke of the Holy Ghost as “It,” which 
should never be done, we were told, because he is one 
of the persons in the Trinity. What could a boy be 
but a tritheist? 

God was more or less of a policeman with an 
ever-watching eye from whose gaze there was no 
escape. Moreover, even one’s thoughts were known 
to Him. These were uncomfortable facts. Heaven 
was a future possibility and hell a real threat of terrible 
and endless suffering for all those who rejected the 
offer of salvation. I was taught that Jesus would 
come again any day and take away all ‘‘the saved” to 
be with him in glory, and it would not fare well with 
those who would be left. The Bible said that two 
might be sleeping in the same bed when he comes and 
one would be taken and the other left. What chance 
had I, for my brother with whom I slept was much 
better than I? Surely some morning would find me 
alone. 

We were given to understand that the enemies of 
God were the “merely moral man,” the Roman 
Catholic, the Unitarian and the heretic. The upright 
neighbor who made no “profession’’ and never went 
to church was a real enemy of the Gospel because he 
led others to trust in their own righteousness instead of 
accepting God’s way of salvation. The Catholic was 
a member of the apostate church called the “Scarlet 
Woman” in the book of Revelation, and so was to be 
feared. The Unitarian was dangerous because he 
denied the deity of Jesus. The heretic led men away 
into a lost condition through false teachings. Against 
these one must be constantly on guard. 

With the approach of maturity the foundations 
of the house of belief began to crack, due to unex- 
pected causes. There gradually came a revolt against 
extreme intolerance. Men who were so keen for the 
“faith once for all delivered unto the saints’’ seemed 
to be wrong in condemning men whom I admired be- 
cause they were Christlike. Such men as Phillips 
Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, and Henry Drummond 
might be unorthodox in belief, but they were not in 
character. And what they said was very appealing. 
One day I came upon a copy of Farrar’s ‘““The Early 
Days of Christianity.’”’ This challenged my unques- 
tioned beliefs about the New Testament. A new 
world of scholarship opened before me. I learned that 
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many of the books of the New Testament were written 
by unknown men, and not by those whose names they 
bear, and that they were written much later than I 
had supposed. Could this be possible? These views 
were at the time dismissed as erroneous, but the seeds 
of doubt had been planted and were later to germinate. 

There was very little in college experience to 
arouse doubt other than a course in biology on the 
history of evolution. This was at first shattering, 
notwithstanding the defense of the orthodox views 
presented in the course in philosophy. Something 
had to be done; yet little could be done except to cling 
to faith while beliefs were dissolving, in hope that new 
beliefs could be found. The readjustment was made, 
for with a new interpretation the biblical account of 
creation could be made consistent with the theory of 
evolution. God could still be the Creator and evolu- 
tion simply His method of working. 

Before going to college I had planned to enter the 
ministry. After graduation I followed schoolmates 
to Andover Seminary, although I had been warned by 
orthodox friends that it would prove to be a “‘theo- 
logical cemetery.” Well, it proved to be just that, so 
far as many of my beliefs were concerned. But there 
were great compensations, for here religion became 
a living, growing experience. Other faiths were better 
understood and were no longer looked upon as false, 
mere devices of Satan to deceive men. The Trinity 
was discovered to be a Unity; it was no longer a mat- 
ter of mathematics any more than the three forms in 
which we experience electricity, light, heat and power, 
is a matter of mathematics. God is the same wherever 
one experiences Him. The Jesus of the Gospels grew 
vivid and real and his humane outlook on life and his 
loving spirit held me fascinated. This led to a com- 
plete reversal in thinking: God was seen in Jesus, and 
Jesus was no longer thought of in terms of theological 
speculation about God. 

With this came a fresh view of God’s work in the 
world. He was not merely seeking to save a few per- 
sons from the penalty of their sins, but seeking to save 
a world of men lost in hatreds, prejudices, passions and 
selfishness. The leavening power of Christ-like love 
in society was a reality of experience. The hope of 
the coming of the Kingdom of God on earth grew, and 
devotion to its realization became a compelling motive. 

During the years of transition the great poets, 
especially Tennyson and Browning, had a strong in- 
fluence on my thoughts and attitudes. They did 
much to keep faith alive when the mind was groping, 
hesitating, and searching out a way. “Tn Memoriam,” 
made deeply appealing by the sudden death of a dear 
student friend, helped to sustain faith when fighting 
doubts. “The Higher Pantheism’’ made me familiar 
with him, “who is closer than breathing and nearer 
than hands and feet.’’ Browning’s “Saul,” read again 
and again, opened the door to the interpretation of 
those human experiences that may lead to the dis- 
covery of God. The robust faith of this poet was 
both a food and a tonic in those days. 

As an outcome of school experiences religion, as 
a house of dogmas and rules of conduct, was vacated. 
It had become a living experience encompassing all 
of life. The growing social conscience of those days 
fostered this type of religion. Men were realizing 
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that God must be active in all the processes which 
have to do with human welfare. They were becoming 
aware that communion with God might come through 
discovering what He is doing in the world, surrender- 
ing to His purpose, and working with Him in devo- 
tion to that purpose. This had its difficulties in a 
world where good and evil are so confused, and where 
evil so often wears the garments of goodness, and 
idealism is made the slave of low ends. 

The years of preaching brought many difficulties 
and struggles to keep thought honest, vision clear, and 
words and deeds sincere. On the whole the task of 
trying to interpret God and to discover the application 
of His will to current life was a thrilling and joyous 
experience. But the time came when the power of 
the evil in the world was driven home with cruel and 
unescapable force. Trouble, disappointment, and 
sorrow swept down like a storm. Now it was not 
another’s trouble to be explained, comfort given, and 
then all but forgotten in the press of other duties. 
It had to be met and lived with, understood, if pos- 
sible, and if no light came, mastered in some way. It 
was the trial of faith in a new way. Eventually the 
storm spent itself and the fundamental conviction that 
God is in His heaven still endured, though how much 
seemed wrong with the world! 

The Great War broke over a rather complacent 
world and religion was caught in its winds of passions. 
Wishful thinking and un-Christlike passions raised a 
human dust-storm that obscured God. In such a 
murky atmosphere the crusade against the Super- 
natural, long gaining headway, became appealing, and 
its banners seemed to lead on a way towards the 
light. Before the war a self-confident world was be- 
ginning to think that with science, and the new power 
it brought, God was not necessary. After the war, the 
world was so conscious of the terribleness of the evil 
in the world, that pessimism suggested that a good 
God could not have made such a world. The good 
man seemed to be a spiritual orphan in an unfriendly 
universe. So religious people raised the questions, 
“Ts there a God?” and “Can God be both All-Powerful 
and Good?” Old convictions had to be re-examined 
in the face of new doubts. Of all of this I found myself 
a part. But in those perplexing times and the trying 
experiences since some convictions have grown strong. 

First: The mystery of God and the mystery of 
evil deepened without bringing unrest of soul or frus- 
tration of thought. I understood better what great 
souls had always known: His ways are not our ways 
and His thoughts are not our thoughts. ‘Who hath 
known the mind of the Lord?” He is beyond our 
comprehension and He cannot be encompassed with 
our words. As a youth I thought I knew so much 
about God and talked so easily of His purposes and 
plans. Now I realized how inadequate instruments 
our minds are for comprehending the Eternal. Our 
experience is too limited to think it all through, and 
there must remain a large place for a reverent agnos- 
ticism. With this sense of the mystery of God there 
came also the realization of the equal mystery of man 
and his universe. “The Mysterious Universe,” written 
by a great scientist, and “Man, the Unknown,” by 
a great doctor, were indicative of the fact that the re- 
ligious man, when he bows before the mystery of 
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God, is not the only one who has to face mystery. 
When Dr. Jeans writes about the mystery of the 
universe it does not mean the abandonment of the 
sciences of astronomy and physics. When Dr. Carrel 
shows up our ignorance of ourselves it does not mean 
the cessation of research, study, and experimentation 
in the human field. Rather it means a fresh spur to 
discovery and thought. Yet to speak frankly of the 
mystery of God seems to some to threaten faith. In 
fact it is our presumed knowledge of God that has so 
often stood in the way of greater knowledge. When the 
universe proved too great for our little God we were 
tempted to let God go rather than “‘to dream our God 
anew.” We can recognize the mystery and our own 
limitations yet goon by faith, using what we do know, 
with eyes eager for new discoveries. 

Second: Over against this sense of the mystery of 
God there has come an awareness of Him as a real 
part of experience. It is not a mystical awareness of 
a Presence. There has not been much of that. Rather 
it is a clearer understanding of what I had already 
found in myself and could observe in the human scene 
about me. Here, now, I saw God in human life. Let 
me suggest several of these divine rays shining all 
about us. 

There is something in human life, drawing, urging, 
forcing men into more highly organized forms of mu- 
tual living. 
plan or effort in the past. At times it seemed to go 
against his conscious desire and purpose. From family 
to clan, clan to tribe, tribe to nation, nation to empire, 
the way has led. Now we are witnessing some form 
of world unity taking shape in the midst of world con- 
fusion. The resurgence of nationalism seems to be 
man’s clinging to an outgrown stage of his existence, 
an unintelligent revolt against the inevitable. In 
every phase of our life, economic, cultural, religious, 
this power making for interdependence and co-opera- 
tion is working. Call it a “process in history,” ‘‘eco- 
nomic determinism,” “growing world consciousness,” 
“enthusiasm for humanity,” ‘growth of mutuality,” 
or what one will, it is a fact to which we shall have to 
relate ourselves in some way. Men may claim to be 
atheists, nevertheless they experience something 
greater than themselves which works in them and 
through them towards a more interdependent, mutual, 
and better human order. They can serve it, or they 
can oppose it to their eventual undoing. The one 
thing we cannot do is to escape from it. 

The emergence of intelligence in life is to me 
another phase of the Divine presence. Men have 
not created intelligence and do not create it. At best 
they can but use it, give it opportunity for growth and 
expression, and refuse to resist it and hinder it. 
While we all have a capacity for intelligence many 
resist it, prevent it, or suppress it in themselves and 
others. Yet we never escape its power as it seeks to 
set us free from the dominance of natural urges of 
acquired habits and of sentiments that hinder our 
growth into a full human personality, to break the 
shackles of ignorance, and to direct us into ways that 
will enrich our lives. We may prefer old supersti- 
tions and beliefs and resist the intelligence that would 
destroy them, but slowly they succumb. We may 
prefer easy and comfortable ways that are unjust 
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and selfish, but intelligence is pounding at the door, 
sounding the alarm, and arousing us to new and better 
ways. We may prefer to make war to get what we 
desire, or to settle our disputes, but intelligence is 
gradually revealing how disastrous it all is and sug- 
gesting a better way. So in seeking to be intelligent 
and to let intelligence use me I commune with 
God. 3 

Another ray of Divine light penetrating the dim- 
ness of our human experience is our conscious desire 
to create something. It is in art, in inventiveness, in 
the passion to build, in the longing to establish right- 
ness, and to make a better world. We may bungle 
our work, produce poor art, misuse our inventions, 
abuse our creations until they threaten to destroy 
civilization. Yet the creative spirit is gripping us 
more and more; and, as it does, and as we use scientific 
intelligence, a new world of beauty and goodness will 
be realized. To havea part in all of this is to commune 
with God. 

Still another ray of the Divine, the power we call 
love, is coming into the whole human process. It is 
the type of love that can be seen in some great per- 
sonalities, especially Jesus. It is intelligent good-will 
seeking the fullest development of all, aiding each to 
achieve his highest personal development and binding 
those who possess it in high fellowship. There are 
plenty of shams and counterfeits, but genuine love is 
widespread and of great power. Certainly love is 
not our creation. Men resist it and fight against it 
and misrepresent it, and even kill the truly great . 
lovers. To some it may seem a weak and futile thing, 
yet it is becoming evident that it is not a superfluity 
that can be dispensed with, but a necessity in all 
stable and wholesome social living. It is a Divine 
reality, having which, I am a child of God. 

So I could go on. But these are some of the 
facts of my observation and experience. Here are 
forces operating in human life that are certainly not 
of human creation. Moreover, in so far as I have 
opened my mind and heart to them, and surrendered 
to them, letting them govern my conduct, life has 
grown richer and more satisfying. I have observed 
the same thing in hundreds of other lives. As these 
forces permeate and control society, personality 
thrives and men find increasing joy in life. 

But why call these powers “God?” Because I 
would not know what other words to use. I could 
use some other name, but it would mean the same. I 
can think of nothing more Divine than these powers 
emerging in human life. What would you consider 
the marks of a God’s presence to be? Arbitrary 
power? “To do as one pleases without giving a 
reason?’ Some inexplicable and dazzling power? 
Long ago Jeremiah said of Jehovah, ‘I am Jehovah, 
who doeth kindness, justice and righteousness in the 
earth.” I am just turning this around and saying: 
The coming into our human life of the impulse toward 
mutual living, intelligence, creative passion and - 
purpose, and love, is the coming of God. Here is the 
redeeming, saving, creating Power within us, among 
us, and beyond us. Here is what I can know and yet 
is unknown, what I can experience yet ever goes 
beyond experience. Here is what commands my wor- 
ship and utmost devotion. 
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For years I have studied the life of Jesus in the 
Gospels. I have read many “Lives” written from 
many standpoints. I know considerable of what his- 
torians and critics have said about him. I know the 
difficulties in recreating distinctly ‘the Jesus of 
history.’ Yet Jesus, as I see him, most fully and 
vividly possessed — yes, incarnated, — these powers 
which I know as God. What is so weak and dim in 
me is strong and effulgent in him. What I see blurred 
in others is clear in him. So Paul’s great word about 
“the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ” has deep significance and mean- 
ing for me. In his light I see light. 


i 


So my pilgrimage is no longer to find God. 
What I can know of Him I find wherever men are 
being drawn together in mutual helpfulness, fostering 
and using intelligence, striving to create beauty and 
establish righteousness, and to live in love. The 
quest now is for a truer and deeper experience of Him 
through increasing knowledge of Him and devoted 
co-operation with Him. 

After all, is not this the old, yet ever new, mes- 
sage of Christmas? The glad tidings that God does 
come into our human life, God does dwell with us, and 
these creative powers and kindly virtues which seem 
to be our own, are His presence? 


Church School Superintendent—1937 Model 


Susan M. Andrews 


POPULAR form of advertising a few years 
ago was a display not only of a company’s 
latest product but of its earliest as well. The 

latter, when pictures, was usually smaller and some- 
what in the background, but the marked contrast 
between the two did exactly what the advertiser 
intended it should—made the present-day product 
all the more desirable. 

If only it were possible to portray as vividly the 
difference between a church school superintendent of 
twenty-five years ago and one of today! For the con- 
trast between these two is as great as between a 1910 
Ford car and the latest V-8 model, or between the 
first electric lighting ever installed in a home and a 
thoroughly up-to-date system of illumination. And 
today’s superintendent, with all the demands made 
upon him, has a far more enviable task than did his 
forerunner of the 90’s, whose chief responsibility as 
leader of the school was to conduct its opening exer- 
cises at twelve o’clock every Sunday morning. 

As we take up the subject of our thinking to- 
gether, what it means to be a church school super- 
intendent today, let us turn to an average church in 
an average community. For convenience we'll call it 
Bristol. The superintendent of the school of this 
church, who had held the position for the past year, 
had just received word from his business employer 
that he was to be transferred to a neighboring state 
within the next few weeks. His resignation from the 
superintendency of the school had been handed to the 
minister, Mr. Shepard. 

Now the latter had been serving the Bristol church 
but three short months. It was then February; he 
had come to it the previous November. Occupied 
with many duties, to date he had given the school but 
little thought. In fact, when Mr. Lee’s resignation 
came he found himself ignorant as to what body in the 
church should take action upon it. He wondered who 
elected officers for the church school anyway. Did 
the parish, the board of trustees, or the church school 
officers and teachers themselves? He didn’t know. 

Inquiry revealed the fact that if any new officers 
were needed at the time of the annual meeting of the 
church school teachers and officers in May, that group 
did the electing. None being needed, no election was 
held; the officers who were in stayed in, as a matter of 
course. If a vacancy occurred during the year, as in 


the present case, it was usually the minister who 
tried to find someone to fill it. Mr. Shepard didn’t 
pretend to know very much about church school 
management, but this seemed to him a rather loose 
and unbusinesslike method of procedure. Being a 
wise man, however, he refrained from saying so aloud. 
Instead he busied himself at once with locating a 
superintendent. 

This was not easy. The first person he talked to 
refused him pointblank. So did the second. The third 
expressed appreciation for having been asked, but 
didn’t like the idea of being tied down. He wanted 
to be free to slip away over a week-end now and then. 
Mr. Shepard found himself getting anxious. Then— 
we have already said that he was a wise man—the 
minister talked the matter over with his wife. To- 
gether that evening they ran through the parish list. 
One card after another they turned, commenting on the 
persons they already knew or had heard about. The 
end of the alphabet was near. Then among the W’s 
they came to a card with the name David H. Wheeler 
on it, and Mrs. Shepard exclaimed with the air of a 
prophet, “There’s our superintendent!’ And she 
was right. 

During the next three months it became apparent 
to everyone in the school, pupils as well as teachers and 
officers, that Mr. Wheeler was going to fill the position 
of superintendent admirably. First, he brought to it 
certain personal qualifications without which no super- 
intendent, however well trained he may be, can hope 
to fare very well. A young man in his middle thirties, 
he was alive and alert, thoughtful and serious—not 
too serious—and blessed with a sense of humor. He 
had “personality,” as one of the high school girls 
was heard to exclaim the Sunday he was introduced 
to the school. The father of three children himself, 
he was deeply interested in childhood and in all that 
concerned youth. More than that, he was interested 
in religion, in the spiritual values of life. He often 
shuddered to think what might be in store for his own 
and countless other children growing up in an age 
when the church and all that it stands for seem to exert 
so little influence upon individuals and society. That 
was one reason why, even at considerable cost to him- 
self, he was glad to assume an active part in an in- 
stitution seeking to promote interest throughout the 
community in the highest things of life. He was a 
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firm believer in the educational process, slow though 
its results might be. He possessed some ability as an 
organizer and administrator, a far greater asset in this 
business of being superintendent than he realized at 
first. These, briefly, were the personal qualifications 
with which Bristol’s new superintendent began his 
term of service. 

Professionally Mr. Wheeler had had no prepara- 
tion for the work he was undertaking. In the uni- 
versity his training had been almost wholly along 
technical lines. Never had he taken a course definitely 
labeled “religious education.”” Yet he knew that during 
the past twenty-five years as great changes had been 
taking place in this field as in so-called secular educa- 
tion. He found himself eager to become better ac- 
quainted with present-day procedures. Many a man 
in his position would have turned to the past for in- 
spiration. He would have thought back to the Sun- 
day school he attended as a boy, and would have at- 
tempted, as far as memory served him, to superimpose 
a program of twenty-five years ago upon present day 
boys and girls. But Mr. Wheeler was not that kind of 
man. He had profound respect for the past and for all 
that it could teach him. But he well knew that to- 
day’s needs, even in the church school, call for fresh 
thinking and handling. How often he realized this 
as his three youngsters plied him with questions about 
things he had scarcely. dreamed of when he was their 
age! 

Dropping in at the church late one afternoon on 
his way home from the station, Mr. Wheeler encoun- 
tered the minister. He reported his desire to become 
better informed regarding the church’s program of re- 
ligious education, whereupon Mr. Shepard made an 
excellent suggestion. He told him something of the 
denominational set-up and explained that one office 
at headquarters concerned itself wholly with church 
school aims and activities. This was welcome news 
to Mr. Wheeler. He made an appointment to consult 
one of the staff members before the end of the week. 

His visit there was a profitable one. It put him 
in touch at once with more books and materials in the 
field of religious education than he had any idea were 
available. It gave him a chance to talk over with an 
experienced person some of the things a forward- 
leoking church school should be doing today. Several 
of them he had never thought of before. He found 
himself wondering if any of his teachers had. It 
suddenly occurred to him that here was a good starting 
point for the whole group: thinking through the 
question, Why do we have a church school anyway? 
What is religious education supposed to accomplish 
in the lives of those who are exposed to it? When he 
left the office he carried away not only two library 
books for immediate reading, but a new sense of pur- 
pose for the task he had undertaken. All sorts of ideas 
had come to him in this brief half hour’s conversation. 
And there had come, too, a sense of security, a feeling 
that he had been talking with someone who under- 
stood, someone to whom he could turn at any time for 
guidance and help, confident that he would receive it. 
Moreover, his visit to denominational headquarters 
put new light on the werk w, ich he was beginning in 
Bristol. Instead of its being an isclated, detached 
effort, he saw it in its relation to similar strivings in 
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other communities, all parts of a great movement 
for truth and righteousness. 

Mr. Wheeler’s reading made one thing clear. 
As superintendent he should have before him certain 
facts regarding the present condition of the school: 
its aims, its organization, its relation to the church, or 
better, its place in the total church program, its 
curriculum,:the quality of its leadership, the results 
achieved in the lives of its pupils. His three Sundays 
in the school had given him partial answers to some of 
these questions. But he desired more definite infor- 
mation. He recalled some mention of a score-card 
and set of standards for the church school the day he 
had visited headquarters. These he sent for and upon 
receiving them realized that here was exactly the yard- 
stick he needed to measure the present effectiveness of 
the school. His first plan was to call the fourteen 
officers and teachers together and let all have a share 
in rating the school. This he soon thought better of. 
Instead he asked, in addition to the minister, two 
teachers and two officers, chosen for their experience 
in the school and their interest in discovering what 
should be its present purpose and program. These 
five spent an evennig with Mr. Wheeler in his home, 
taking account of stock. It was a revealing experi- 
ence for all of them. It showed up the weak spots and 
indicated very clearly where outright changes as well 
as improvements should be made. 

At the superintendent’s request this group agreed 
to meet with him from time to time through the 
spring, to study their findings, and in the light of them 
to plan together more adequately for the future. This, 
they all realized now, should be the task of a com- 
mittee of religious education. But there was none in 
the church. To create one and have it take its place 
alongside the committee on church property, music, 
finance, etc., where they all agreed it belonged, would 
require time. The church must be educated to feel 
the need of such a committee. So must the board of 
trustees. Meanwhile this group would pave the 
way. 
Monthly meetings of the church school teachers 
and officers had long since become stereotyped affairs, 
the score-card revealed. To say that attendance was 
irregular was to state the case mildly. A faithful half 
dozen gathered at the church to hear the report of 
the previous month’s meeting, to appoint a committee 
for the Hallowe’en party or the Easter pageant, and to 
vote on the payment of bills. Occasionally these 
sessions were enlivened by a friendly argument as to 
which local concern should furnish candy for the 
Christmas party. But for the most part they were 
drab affairs. 

One day the last of March each teacher and 
officer was surprised to receive through the mail a 
letter from Mr. Wheeler, telling of his desire to get 
better acquainted and to think through with them 
certain matters pertaining to the church school and 
its work. Would they all come to his home on Mon- 
day evening two weeks hence? No reference was 
made to this being a teachers’ meeting, but it proved 
to be the best one the group had had in years. Twelve 
out of a possible fourteen were present. Mr. Wheeler 
had planned to spend a half hour discussing aims and 
objectives. But he didn’t know how absorbing a sub- 
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ject this could become, or how responsive the group 
could be to it. At the end of an hour all agreed that 
more time was needed for further explorations. So 
next month’s session was scheduled at once, to take 
place at the parsonage. 

This meeting and those which followed marked a 
turning point in the life of a certain church school in 
Bristol. The new sense of purpose which had taken 
possession of the superintendent became contagious. 
And every officer and teacher began examining himself 
and his fitness for leadership in the light of the new 
goals which he was helping to set up. 

Meanwhile the small committee consisting of the 
minister, superintendent, two officers, and two teachers 
was at work on other matters. As the chart of pres- 
ent-day objectives for their church school gradually 
took shape, this question was inevitably forced upon 
them: Can these objectives best be met through our 
present organization and program? Answering this 
engaged the attention of Mr. Wheeler and his five 
helpers for some time. It involved more than a 
recognition of conditions in their school as revealed 
by the score-card. It called for a knowledge of the 
best possible kind of organization and the best pos- 
sible kind of curriculum to meet their needs. This, in 
turn, called for reading and study. The librarian at 
denominational headquarters was heard to exclaim 
as she listed five more books to be sent to Mr. Wheeler, 
“Something has certainly happened to Bristol!’ And 
indeed it had. 

By the end of May the church school committee, 
as it informally called itself, had made many dis- 
coveries, and felt that it had solutions to some at least 
of its problems. An evening, early in June, was 
planned for at the summer home of one of the teachers. 
First came a reading of the final draft of aims and ob- 
jectives, based on a careful study of the present day 
needs of members of the school and the unchurched 
members of the community. Including the latter was 
a new departure. Every one had a copy of the objec- 
tives in hand. A few changes were suggested, but for 
the most part all agreed that here was a statement 
of purpose which might well serve them as guide for 
the months ahead. 

Then the two church school officers who had been 
working with Mr. Wheeler on the matter of organiza- 
tion reviewed briefly the history of the school, showing 
how it had always been regarded asa kind of appendage 
to the church, rather than an integral part of it. 
That accounted, they said, for its having been left 
so entirely to its own devices all these years. Though 
on speaking acquaintance with the church, the latter 
had felt no sense of responsibility toward the school. 
Clearly and tactfully there was outlined a plan based 
on suggestions found in Professor Munro’s “Christian 
Education in Your Church,” for the school to become 
a veritable child of the church, not a semi-distant 
relative to it. 

Within the church school itself changes were 
needed in the organization of classes. Some children 
still in so-called primary groups were nine and ten 
years of age, actually juniors. No wonder the teacher 
reported difficulties in interesting them. It would be 
a strange ten-year-old who would relish being classed 


with little children, sitting in a pale blue chair, sing- 
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ing about a rain-drop! A study of ‘the standard classi- 
fication for pupils in the church school, the reasons for 
these groupings, according to age, interests, abilities 
and needs, brought to light several misplaced pupils. 
It made clear, too, why a junior high class made up 
of boys and girls should certainly be divided, the 
boys to have, if possible, a man for teacher. 

In the discussion period which followed someone 
asked if a regrouping of pupils might not mean that 
some classes would drop in membership to two or three. 
“Possibly,” said Mr. Wheeler, ‘but I wonder if you 
realize that with a little effort we can add almost thirty 
percent to the number in our school. A survey of our 
parish list reveals the startling fact that there are 
seventeen children and young people who really be- 
long to us but who at present have no connection 
whatever with our church school program.” And 
Mr. Shepard added: “Only this week, while calling, I 
stumbled unexpectedly upon a family living near the 
church. The mother expressed her desire that the 
children have some religious training and asked if 
they might come to us in the fall. There are two of 
them. The chances are a little neighborhood visiting 
would reveal other potential members.” 

Next to report from the church school committee 
were the two teachers whose special task had been an 
evaluation of the present curriculum in the light of 
the aims and objectives which were being set up. 
The spokesman, a public school teacher of ability, 
first helped the group to understand the current use 
of the word curriculum. ‘No longer,’ she said, “does 
it refer just to the course of study taken up in class 
period, but rather to all the experiences of learning to 
which the pupil is exposed during his hour or so in 
church school. Thus the service of worship becomes a 
part of the curriculum. So do such intangible things 
as pupil-teacher relationships, and the teacher’s own 
attitudes and points of view. Environment enters 
the curriculum too, teaching cleanliness, order, 
beauty or its opposites, according to the surroundings 
in which the pupil finds himself.” It was plain to see 
how futile must have been a series of lessons for the 
primary children during the spring on the beauty in 
God’s world, when all remembered the dismal, unat- 
tractive room in which this class had met. A frank 
evaluation of the present curriculum, with special 
reference to the uncertain results it had achieved, was 
listened to with deep interest. Then came the con- 
structive suggestions for the future, arrived at after 
the thoughtful reading and study of the past few 
months. 

Briefly it was stated that the planning of an ade- 
quate curriculum for any church school was a most 
important piece of work. That it should be the task 
not of one or two persons but eventually of a committee 
of religious education. Meanwhile it was suggested 
that there be set up a kind of blueprint, indicating the 
areas of religious experience to which each age group 
should be introduced. This would eliminate the un- 
fortunate duplication of subject matter and the rather 
serious omissions noted in the present curriculum be- 
cause of the free selection of courses of study which 
had come to prevail in the school. A co-ordinated 
and comprehensive plan, giving thought to the needs 
and abilities of each age, calling for logical sequence 
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in the courses of study and other materials used 
throughout the school, was asked for. This would not 
be a hard and fast outline, the spokesman explained, 
bur rather a working guide, to be changed as new 
needs arose and new opportunities presented them- 
selves. A lively discussion followed this report. 

A comment of one teacher who said she was just 
beginning to realize how little she knew about the 
church school and the teaching of religion, gave Mr. 
Wheeler just the lead he wanted. For his common 
sense, as well as the books he had read, kept reminding 
him that after all “the curriculum is ninety percent 
teacher,” and a school can progress only about as far 
as its leadership can carry it. In the back of his mind 
he had been considering one or two possible plans for 
fall whereby teachers might become better equipped 
as spiritual guides of youth. His mention of these 
plans was greeted with enthusiasm by the teachers. 

Following a supper and an outdoor vesper service 
on a near-by hill, everybody returned for a brief 
evening session. The superintendent took this oppor- 
tunity to explain to the group just how, in his opinion, 
the work of each individual officer and teacher fitted 
into the plan for the school which seemed gradually 
to be taking shape. He told them something of the 
three-fold task of the superintendent, that of or- 
ganizer, administrator and supervisor, a position in 
which he was just beginning to feelat home. He talked 
intimately with them of his hopes for the future. It 
was easy, he said, for all of them to underestimate 
their tasks. Yet personally he felt that they, together 
with countless other church school officers and teachers, 
were standing on one of the most important stations 
in the affairs of the world. ‘“‘A new generation,” he 
said, “is passing through our schools. Our contacts 
with it.may seem brief. Yet every opportunity we 
have for providing experiences which shall lead to 
noble purposes, high ideals and Christian behavior, 
is worth the best you and I can ever bring to it.” 

During the summer, though church school sessions 
were no longer held, Mr. Wheeler gave an evening 
every now and then to outlining and planning work for 
the coming year. He prepared a month by month chart 
listing special days, indicating when preparation 
for them should begin, etc. About this time he was 
glad to receive from denominational headquarters a 
church school calendar for the following year which 
gave additional information regarding denominational 
plans and projects. 

He prepared the first of a series of letters which 
he planned to send during the year to the parents of 
every church school pupil. In this he told them some- 
thing of the purpose of the school, what he hoped the 
experiences there might come to mean in the daily 
living of every member. He cited the value of regular 
attendance. He invited the parents to visit the 
school. Enclosed with this letter was to be a four- 
page leaflet describing the general plan of work for 
each age group. This had been prepared by the church 
school committee, a condensed form of the blueprint 
recommended. 

In writing this letter Mr. Wheeler realized afresh 
the important place which parents occupy in the life 
of the church school. He remembered the mere frac- 
tion of time the average child spends in church school 


each year (twenty-four hours, he’d read somewhere), 
and it didn’t require much figuring on his part to ap- 
preciate the limitations under which the church 
school must operate. More and more he was coming 
to realize what might be accomplished if only parents 
shared the same purpose as church school leaders for 
the religious growth of their children, and with interest 
and intelligence sought in the home to utlize and 
create experierices which would foster this growth. 
He saw in the future a parents’ group or class, meeting 
from time to time to discuss ways in which this 
might be done. Far from being discouraged, he was 
realistic enough to know that without understanding 
and co-operation in the home the effectiveness of the 
church school in the lives of its members is definitely 
lessened; with them, the chances of growth in Chris- 
tian living is immeasurably increased. 

As for the teachers, he had become increasingly 
aware of the need of a definite policy regarding their 
selection, training, etc. Like so many schools Bristol 
had taken no long look ahead for its leadership. As 
long as there was a teacher for each class all was 
well. When a vacancy occurred someone, usually 
the minister or superintendent, did his best to fill it. 
Naturally their first choice was someone who pre- 
sumably would make a good teacher. Too often in 
the end ability had to give way to availability, and 
a second-rate person had taken over the class. That 
all this should be changed, that the church, through 
its committee of religious education, not through an 
individual, should be responsible for securing and 
training teachers of religion, was perfectly clear now. 
This was one of a number of duties which were to be 
handled by the group of men and women who would 
some day constitute this important committee of the 
church. Mr. Shepard was absolutely convinced of 
its worth, and he and Mr. Wheeler were definitely 
working toward it. 

Meanwhile the superintendent and his commit- 
tee were planning certain innovations which would call 
to the attention of the church the importance of its 
educational program for youth. In the fall there was 
to be an installation.of teachers and officers at the 
morning service on Religious Education Sunday. 
This would give the average church-goer a chance to 
see what persons were assisting in the spiritual guid- 
ance of the boys and girls in their midst. It would 
have a salutary effect upon teachers and officers as 
well, dignifying their positions and helping them feel 
the relation of the service they were rendering to the 
total church program. Throughout the year there 
would be frequent mention made in the weekly 
church calendar of the purpose and program of the 
church’s school. 

The parish committee on church property had 
voted to have the vestry cleaned and painted during 
the summer. This tied in happily with the plan for 
beautifying the assembly and the two available class 
rooms. A dignified setting for the combined service 
of worship for the older groups was being considered, 
and all would be in readiness when the school re- 
opened in the fall. 

Mr. Wheeler felt that the conduct of worship— 
the whole experience of worship, in the church school, 
to be exact—was something which he needed to know 
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much more about. He was not satisfied with the 
formal announcing of a hymn or two, a responsive 
reading and a prayer. There must be a way, he told 
himself, of making worship alive and meaningful to 
youth today. Accordingly, when he discovered that 
someone who had given years of study to the subject 
was conducting a course at a summer institute of 
religious education near by he surprised his family one 
day by announcing that he had decided to run away 
for a week. 

The superintendent was not the only one who was 
busy during the summer months. A new system of 
records had been decided upon by the committee; 
and the necessary information for these was being 
assembled and filled in by the secretary. This was a 
permanent record card, on the back of which was a 
place for listing the courses of study taken up year by 
year by the pupil. Also, at Mr. Wheeler’s suggestion, 
the secretary was to make a list of each teacher’s 
pupils together with their addresses, telephone num- 
bers, dates of birthdays and other helpful information, 
to be enclosed in a letter which the superintendent 
was to send to each teacher early in the fall. To each 
officer was going a similar letter, and enclosed with it 
was to be a typewritten statement listing his major 
duties and responsibilities for the year. 

One of the junior high boys had constructed a 
church school bulletin board, and was putting it in 
place in the entrance hall of the parish house one 
evening late in August as Mr. Wheeler stopped in:at 
the church. The two fell to discussing the church 
school, and the boy reported that his cousin, whom he 
had visited during the summer, was editor of a monthly 
bulletin published by his church school. “Why 
wouldn’t that be a good idea for us?”’ he asked eagerly. 
Mr. Wheeler agreed that it was a capital idea, and 
suggested that he report what he had learned to the 
other members of his class. 

As the date for the reopening of the church school 
approached Mr. Wheeler consulted a list he had 
carried about in his pocket all summer. Some items 
on it had been crossed off. Others were still to be 
completed. Finishing touches must be put to the 
tentative church school budget which he hoped to 
present to the one official group capable at present 
of acting upon such a matter, the teachers and officers 
themselves. He found himself hoping that by another 
year expenses for the church school would be a regular 
item in the church budget, where they rightfully be- 
longed. He wondered how his modest seven dollars 
for the beginning of a teachers’ library would be re- 
ceived. This was to cover also the cost of subscribing 
to two religious education magazines for use of the 
church school staff. Another item allowed for sending 
to their denominational institute of religious education, 
the following summer, two of their workers to be 
chosen during the year. In case questions arose as to 
how the budget was to be met, Mr. Wheeler was quite 
prepared for that. He had a list of ways in which 
income might very definitely be increased. First was 
by the introduction of weekly offering envelopes 
in place of the loose collection of former years. He 
had a word to say at this point not only for the in- 
crease which the use of the envelopes would produce 
but for the training in regular, systematic giving 
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to the church which, with intelligent guidance, this 
plan would make possible. 

One evening early in September, Mr. and Mrs. 
Shepard and Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler were returning 
from a drive to the country. They had been to a 
favorite farmhouse inn for early supper and were now 
at the top of a hill a few miles from Bristol. The sun 
was setting and gave promise of a lovely afterglow, 
so they stopped the car and watched the changing 
colors. Catching a glimpse of the white spire of their 
church in the distance, their thoughts turned natu- 
rally to it and to the work in Bristol which was coming 
to mean so much to both of these men and their 
wives. Reminiscently Mr. Shepard spoke of that 
evening in March when Mr. Wheeler had said he 
would take the superintendency of the church school. 
“T little realized when I asked you to do it, just what 
kind of superintendent we were getting,” he said. 
“Such happenings make me believe there 7s something 
in providential guidance after all.’”’, Mrs. Shepard lost 
no time in reminding him who was really responsible for 
the choice of Mr. Wheeler. Willingly he admitted that 
she had had a hand in it. But he insisted that that 
needn’t leave providence entirely out of the picture. 

The following Sunday church school reopened for 
another year of work. It took a month or so to get 
used to the changed surroundings and the new class 
groups. But the new interest and enthusiasm which 
they created more than offset any temporary incon- 
venience. Everyone who had given up time during 
the summer felt repaid as he saw the results of his 
work or thought fit, like the several pieces of a mosaic, 
into the total plan for the school. 

It was not. long before people who had scarcely 
known the church had a school began to hear and 
talk about it. Of course the school grew. And of 
course the results in the lives of teachers as well as 
pupils began toshow. Not everything went smoothly, 
not all that had been planned occurred on schedule 
time. But if the real test of a church school is the 
quality of life that goes on in it, then here was one 
that was definitely going ahead. Mr. Shepard was 
happy to give the credit for the change to Mr. 
Wheeler—to the intelligence and devotion with which 
he undertook and was carrying on the work. Nor 
did he forget to mention the loyal backing of every 
officer and teacher. ‘‘Yes,’’ he would say, “it was a 
red letter day not only for our church in Bristol but 
for the life of our community when Mr. Wheeler as- 
sumed the leadership of our school. When I see how 
he enjoys it and what is actually being accomplished 
in the lives of pupils and leaders I wonder why more 
young men eager to contribute to the betterment of 
life today do not realize the opportunity which the 
church school affords.” 


* * * 


A woman who lived next door to a five-year-old boy often 
made up stories for him. Not to be outdone, he did the same 
thing. They were wild escapades, and had tragic endings. 

“Tommy,” said the woman one day, “your stories are in- 
teresting; but they have such unhappy endings!” 

The next day he told one just as tragic. At the end, how- 
ever, he added, “‘But they all went to Sunday school the next 
day. And they loved each other more than they ever did.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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Living Under Constantly Increasing Strain 
Albert W. Altenbern 


T is safe to say, I think, that every age leaves the 
mark of that which is most characteristic of that 
age upon the people who are a part of it and live 

in it. For instance: those who lived in the so-called 
pre-scientific age were very definitely marked by the 
various kinds of superstition that were prevalent; 
because the careful accumulation of facts and the 
orderly thinking about them that are a part of the 
scientific outlook and method were lacking. Or, to be 
more specific, the Dark Ages were dark chiefly because 
of the low ebb to which general knowledge fell. And 
the Golden Age of Greece was characterized both by 
enthusiasm for and achievement in the arts, probably 
never equaled since. 

We, in America, to bring the matter home, are 
branded as effectively as the cattle that were once 
shipped in such large numbers from Kansas rail- 
heads—before agriculture claimed the state—by 
what has been called the age of speed. Whether it is 
as true as is often asserted that we are worshipers of 
the great god Speed, may be a controversial question. 
But it is true enough, with regard to the people being 
marked by what is characteristic of the age, so that 
we have to face the fact that, whatever may be true 
about the rest of the world, we are living under con- 
stantly increasing strain. A strain that is doing all 
sorts of undesirable things to us as individuals, if not 
as a nation. We must recognize, too, that no matter 
how skilled we have become in streamlining the 
machines we use—in order that greater speed than 
ever before may be possible—we ourselves are built 
pretty much after the model that was adopted long 
ago, and, in a good many ways, we cannot be changed 
radically enough to completely adapt ourselves to the 
era in which we live. 

Most of us, of course, if we worked at it harder, 
could do considerably better than we have about ad- 
justing ourselves to what we have to face and contend 
with in an age of speed. Within common sense limits 
psychologists tell us we can streamline our minds, our 
emotions, and our reactions in general, and thus re- 


duce the friction and strain under which we are obliged | 


to live and work. But there is a very true sense in 
which we cannot—certainly do not—adapt ourselves 
so that we can go on, indefinitely, increasing the 
tempo of daily living without disaster. We may boast 
about our ability to “go places and do things” with 
no regard for anything at all; but the fact that we are 
living and working under constantly increasing strain 
takes a toll, individually and socially, that staggers 
us when we catch a glimpse of it, now and then. 

We go in for all kinds of dissipations and detri- 
mental practices not alone because of what the old 
theologians called “original sin,’ not because we are 
too blind to see with any degree of clearness what may 
happen if we persist in traveling a certain road, but 
because, being so hard pressed to keep up with the 
increasing speed of modern life, we seek something, 
in the nature of a stimulant, or outside help, that will 
make it possible for us to do what, normally, we are 
not equal to at all. In the language of the day we take 


a “shot in the arm”’ of this or that not only because of 
the “‘kick’”’ we get out of it—before the reaction and 
the headache set in—but because, if we are honest with 
ourselves, deep within us, often unrecognized, is a 
haunting fear that without something of that nature 
we shall be unable to keep up with the fast-moving 
parade of present-day civilization, and therefore miss 
—we mistakenly suppose—all that makes life worth 
while. 

It is true, as any one with half a mind can readily 
see, that the threatening thing with which we must 
now grapple to preserve life, to perpetuate health and 
to promote sanity, in a less acute and undesirable 
form, made this nation what it is in the 161 years 
since the Declaration of Independence was adopted. 
But it is also true, as not a few students of human 
nature are trying to make us see, that unless we can 
cope with and manage better than we have what has 
now so largely made us slaves rather than masters, a 
good deal of the glory and grandeur that has been a 
part of our history for the past 150 years will ulti- 
mately be lost. 

It is an interesting thing—and it should be a 
sobering one, too—that while under the first Presi- 
dent Roosevelt the praises of ‘‘the strenuous life” 
were sung, under another President with the same 
name—in a relatively short period of years—we are 
confronting the fact that that kind of life, carried to 
the extreme (as Americans seem to tend to carry 
everything they go in for), is now threatening to de- 
stroy us, whereas once, in less virulent form, it helped 
to make us great. 

Occasionally we are forced to bow to the insight 
and the foresight of men who seem to have been born 
too soon. The nation had scarcely begun to take its 
first few, uncertain steps, before there were those who 
raised their voices against the ceaseless, energetic 
activity and the “feverish ways”’ they saw about them. 
What they regarded as a threat against a sane and 
sensible way of life, of course, was as nothing compared. 
with what prevails now. What alarmed them helped 
to build a nation whose wealth and achievements were 
undreamed of then. But the frwit of what they feared, 
perhaps without knowing exactly what it might be, 
is being reaped, today, in lives that are one mad 
scramble from beginning to end. Our hospitals for the 
insane are so full, or they are in our state, that it is 
almost impossible to find room for new victims. 
Millions of others, no one knows exactly how many, are 
more or less “shot to pieces’ nervously and emo- 
tionally, as well as physically, because of the increas- 
ing strain, adding greatly to our social burden. All 
of us, if we are above the animal stage at all, feel, in 
some form, a steady increase in the pressure and 
strain under which we try—and as so often happens, 
are obliged—to live. 

We may know next to nothing at all about elec- 
tricity, but most of us know enough about it to know 
that if, for any reason, the voltage is increased above 
what it should be, our lamp bulbs burn out much 


_ quicker, although, while they last, they are brighter. 
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We know this, but we seem to think, in spite of it, 
that we can increase our personal voltage to any ex- 
tent required, in order that we may keep up with the 
procession, without burning out or blowing up. 

For a great many of us not a little of the joy has 
gone out of life, not because we are older, alone, al- 
though that has its effect, not because the things that 
make joy possible no longer exist, but because the 
strain and pressure of contemporary life pretty 
largely rule out the real joy of real living. Like cars 
that wear out much more rapidly if driven beyond 
the speed at which they function best and most 
economically, we “step on the gas’ and complain 
when disaster overtakes us. There is, however, this 
difference and this excuse: most of us, now, are caught 
in something from which it is impossible to escape en- 
tirely. We go plunging ahead because we are a part 
of the stream of traffic in an age of speed, and we 
cannot get out of it. 

But, if we cannot escape, entirely, as most of us 
cannot, there are a few things we can try to learn to 
do in order to occasionally reduce the ordinary stress 
and strain. Things we must learn to do better than 
many of our fellows have learned to do them if we 
would, in truth, avoid the fate that befell them. 

Anyone knows that the good archer, the bow and 
arrow enthusiast, once he has for any length of time 
discontinued the sport, unstrings his bow so that it 
will not, by reason of being under strain when that is 
not necessary or required, lose its power and force. 
We must learn to apply something of that same in- 
telligence and that same good judgment in our lives. 
Naturally, trying to reduce the strain of living—es- 
pecially in the kind of world in which we find our- 
selves—is not quite as easy or as simple as slipping a 
bow-string, when we no longer want to shoot arrows. 
Nevertheless, to the extent that it is humanly possible 
we must learn to apply something of that same tech- 
nique in our lives or suffer the consequences. Prob- 
ably one reason why American people are more neurotic 
than the people of other, less speed-mad, nations, is 
due to our reserves, mental and emotional as well as 
physical, being reduced to such a low stage all the 
time. Life for many of us loses its quality as well as 
its beauty because we do not find, or are not inter- 
ested in finding, satisfactory means of reducing the 
-stress and the strain we are never able to escape en- 
tirely. 

If these reserves were always at what should be 
their normal level we should not be in such danger of 
“cracking up’? when some unforeseen emergency 
doubles and trebles the load we carry. But the speed 
at which we are so often forced to travel, in spite of 
any personal desire we may have to do so, the hectic 
life that carries us along more or less helplessly, as 
driftwood is carried along by flood water, has us so 
near the blowing-up point so much of the time that 
we are unable, as we should, to renew ourselves day 
by day. We are, as a matter of fact, worn down to a 
point where the giving way of something of no par- 
ticular consequence may result in disaster and tragedy. 

Just now there is a good deal being said in various 
publications about a weed which grows most anywhere, 
which, its leaves made into cigarettes (and sold by 
those who do anything for money), is ruining, or 


| 

threatening to ruin, the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of young people of high school age. It.is all very well 
to say, as some do, that they are only a group of “‘nit 
wits” anyway who will do anything for a thrill and a 
kick. But I think we shall find, eventually, when we 
have lost our resentment enough to examine the facts 
carefully, that a good many of them are more or less 
ruined, even before they reach high school age and 
have even that much maturity to give them a start, 
by the over-wrought conditions into which they are 
born and in the midst of which we expect them to grow 
up normal human beings. 

It has been said, with some measure of truth I 
think, that those who are subjected to prolonged 
excitement, especially if it produces violent emotions, 
develop within their bodies certain toxins which, if 
administered to other, more normal, individuals, 
produce surprising and disastrous results. What, 
then, can we expect, what right have we to expect 
anything good, if the constantly increasing strain of 
life guarantees, to begin with, that our young people, 
long before they are physically mature, will never have 
the chance their fathers had, under more favorable 
conditions, to store up the reserves that will, in later 
life, carry them, with some credit, through the shocks 
and stresses to which they are bound to be subjected? 
And if our young people, because of the exhausting 
strain to which the age of speed puts them, are des- 
tined to be neurotics who require more and more care 
and doctoring, as time goes on, what can we expect, 
reasonably, of the generation that succeeds them? 

Probably the best thing we can do is to begin to 
learn ourselves—and then try to teach those younger 
than we are—that “keeping up with the Joneses,” 
going through life at ninety miles an hour whether 
we have any place to go or anything legitimate to do 
when we arrive, is not of necessity the first law of 
nature. If we sit down with whatever clearness of 
mind we can command in the kind of a world we find 
ourselves in, and examine with some care some of the 
things it seems to us we just must do immediately, 
we shall be quite apt to find that a good many of 
them are not only not worth doing but are unbeliev- 
ably detrimental both to our best interests and to the 
accomplishment of those things that make life worth 
while, enjoyable and satisfying. 

Because the world is becoming more and more 
compact for those who are in it (although this does not 
mean it has actually shrunk, physically) it is in- 
creasingly important to have the most rapid means of 
communication and transportation. If that were not 
so a great many, especially in metropolitan centers, 
where they must depend so much upon the work and 
efforts of those in less congested situations, would be 
in a very critical condition most of the time. But 
when we surrender, entirely, to the idea that individ- 
ual human life must be developed according to that 
same pattern, we either do not know very much, or 
the conclusion of the pessimists that man, at his best, 
is a very sorry affair, is right. 

I am not attempting to make excuses for anybody, 
but a great many crimes of violence, which so often 
burst upon us with the suddenness of a bombshell, are 
the result, at least in part, of the ragged-edge-of- 
nothing effect the age of speed produces upon those 
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who are driven at high pressure in order to survive at 
all plus some “shot” or stimulant they have taken in 
the effort to keep up, when they knew they couldn’t 
do it otherwise. 

It is a mistake to sit down and do nothing but 
“watch the world go by’ —if that could be done—but 
it is as much of a mistake to allow ourselves to be 
driven with the mad fury with which Jehu drove, 
especially when a crippling breakdown or a rending 
smash-up is the one certain result. Somewhere there 
is a middle, and more sensible, way—a way that must 
be found in order that we may preserve at least a little 
of that which distinguishes us from the rest of creation. 

A good book, one that has substance as well as 
an entertaining quality, a vacation, in which there is 
temporary escape from some of the things that make 
us sure the main-spring is about to snap, music (I 
read recently of an author who has his writing room 
equipped with a radio and a library of the best re- 
corded music, which, he said, helped to develop the 
mood and the spirit for creative work when, for some 
reason, he did not seem equal to it), conversation, par- 
ticularly with those who can talk about something be- 
sides the very things from which we need some re- 


lease and escape, a hobby or a change of work, devo- 
tion to what is called adult education, or any number 
of other things these will suggest—help to reduce 
somewhat, and for a time, the strain of a manner of 
living that, for so many of us, has gotten entirely out 
of hand. 

Through these, and our religion and our philos- 
ophy of life, we must learn, more and more, to de- 
crease, rather than increase, the strain of life, if we 
would be less lop-sided personalities than we already 
are. Through these we must more and more destroy 
the sadly mistaken idea, now so widely accepted, that 
only those who go through life at rocket speed enjoy 
it or get anything worth having out of it. 

I am not contending that the whole of life must be 
made over to suit those of us who belong quite lit- 
erally to the horse and buggy age. That, of course, 
cannot be done. But I do say—and there are good 
reasons for saying it—we must do something intelli- 
gent and something effective to reduce occasionally 
the increasing strain under which all of us live most 
of the time, or, eventually, there will not be enough 
of us out of institutions for the incompetent to take 
care of those who are in them. 


William James Revealed in His Letters 


Leonard B. Gray 


HE letters of William James are delightful. They 
Ap are so full of William James. His essays, despite 
their marks of individuality and independence, 
are William James with a restraint, with some adher- 
ing to a standard, some sharing of the views and 
methods of others. But his letters are entirely him- 
self, a free and revealing letting-go of himself. In 
them he flings himself out with a natural, joyous, 
daring self-abandonment as if writing to people who 
understand and welcome the free opening of his mind 
and heart. 

He flings himself carelessly, even lavishly, into 
the expression of his friendly feelings toward his friend 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. As in these words: 
“You had better believe I have thought of you with 
affection at intervals since I have been away, and 
prized your qualities of head, heart, and person, and 
my priceless luck in possessing your confidence and 
friendship, in a way I never did at home; and cursed 
myself that I didn’t make more of you, but like the 
base Indian, threw evening after evening away which 
I might have spent in your bosom, sitting in your 
whitely-lit-up room, drinking in your wisdom, your 
golden jibes, your costly imagery, listening to your 
shuddering laughter, baptizing myself afresh, in 
short, in your friendship—the thought of all makes 
me even now forget your epistolary peculiarities.” 

One feels the pulse-beat of a whole-hearted man 
thoroughly alive to his finger tips. His interests are 
warm—I should say heated—and widely flung. 
Note his warm and lavish praise to W. D. Howells for 
the latter’s ‘Silas Lapham” and “The Minister’s 
Charge,’ and praise equally enthusiastic to H. G. 
Wells. With immense gusto he rushes out in such a 
sentence, “I need not say, my dear old boy, how 
touched I am at your expression of affection,’ to 


Josiah Royce. And again to the same, ‘‘You are still 
the center of my gaze, the pole of my mental magnet.” 
And the gusto is not forced, but rather seems like the 
natural bubbling up from deep and abundant under- 
ground springs. His letters are both lavish and 
genuine. They leap and sparkle spontaneously with 
playfulness and extravagance and royal good fellow- 
ship. For instance, when their writer expresses a wish 
that he and Bergson and Fourney and McDougall 
might spend a month together on a mountain- 
top. 

What shall we say then of the temperament 
James reveals in his letters? Surely no definite type, 
just as his philosophy was no definite type. In these 
letters more than elsewhere we see the many-sided, 
changeable man, jumping from interest to interest, 
from study to study, always restless, always eager to 
explore new paths of thoughts. In one he comes to the 
conclusion that his interests must be scientific. In 
another they must not, but rather he is meant for a 
speculative career. He is always candid and sincere, 
but his mind of one moment is not that of the next. 
Quickly it moves from play to some new book, from 
scenery to family affairs, from science to religion, 
from philosophy to spiritualism. His mind is never 
boarded in, never stuck in the ground at a point 
which he would say marked the last frontier of truth. 
These letters show his wideness and flexibility of 
mind, his impatience with cold-footed thinking, his 
irritability with mental fences and cages. 

Naturally the temperament of such a mind was 
flowing, changeable, intense, eager, energetic. His 
was indeed a highly sensitive and nervously organized 
temperament, capable of great depths and great 
heights, but chiefly on the heights and under splendid 
control. Generally the man in these letters is on a 
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high plane of joy, but occasionally the joy is streaked 
with asomber or wistful thread, as in the letter written 
shortly before his death. Now and then a lonely, sad 
murmur, as when he misses Europe on coming home 
to what he calls bleak, drab America. And yet he 
does not usually think of America in this way. 

Altogether, there is a playful, buoyant, healthy- 
minded man in these letters. Although there were 
emotional swells, hills and valleys, in James’s tempera- 
ment, the man never lost himself in some extremity, 
in some eccentricity or moral lapse, as is not infre- 
quently the case with a genius or near genius. On the 
whole he was a normal-minded man, the type de- 
scribed in his own chapter “The Religion of the 
Healthy-Minded,”’ and never, despite his few sick- 
soul experiences, altogether a victim to any despond- 
ent or abnormal mood. It was doubtless his genuine 
humanness, his interest in people, his strong friend- 
ships, his good sense, and his strength of will to pull 
himself out of despondent pits that kept this highly 
sensitive man thoroughly healthy and sound. 

How much the man is alive! How fresh and 
vigorous, how tingling with exciting interest! How 
interested in the whole drama of life! What a range 
of interests, and what an ardent giving of himself to 
every interest that captures his attention! Feel the 
rush of enthusiastic regard for Agassiz, the scientist, in 


Do They 


- 

these words, ‘“Now that I am become more intimate 
with him, and can talk more freely with him, I de- 
light to be with him.”’ And think of this! James does 
not find the same erudition, profundity, originality 
and wit in hotel waiters and chambermaids as he does 
in Royce. And playfully he says that he is going to 
ruin Royce’s system in the latter’s Gifford lectures. 
The writer is never lukewarm. Always hot or cold. 
If an idea or a person interests him at all it is an in- 
terest sufficient to make him glow and effervesce. 
No half-way admirations, but admirations that send 
him to the crest of buoyant waves. The surge of this 
man so much in love with life, so ardently fond of his 
friends, is much more, the reader of these letters is 
made to feel, than the writer can put into his vivid 
figures of speech and leaping sentences. The under- 
current seems almost stronger than the tides of ideas 
and affections that swell in the letter writer’s strong, 
whole-hearted manner of writing. And the reader 
feels the writer’s philosophy in his surge of feeling 
as much as in his actual views. James himself has 
said that a man’s philosophy is judged not entirely 
by his rational processes, but largely by his feelings. 
So it seems concerning the man who made this claim 
and wrote these letters. The enthusiastic lover of 
life and people, revealed in his letters, must have been 
a healthy-minded man and philosopher. 


Fear Us? 


John Clarence Petrie 


HAT constantly amazes me is the inability 
of the average Protestant, whether lay or 
clerical, to recognize the parlous intellectual 

predicament of his religion. I refer not to most Uni- 
tarians and Universalists, who are a breed apart. 
We are listed as ‘‘non-evangelicals’’ whose presence is 
tolerated but who do not really belong. Although the 
condition may be more acute in the South, where I 
have spent all my liberal ministry, I find that the 
Mencken “‘Bible belt’’ has no monopoly. The contempt 
of the “liberals’’ in the Orthodox churches for Uni- 
tarians and Universalists is often ill-concealed. We 
are said to be living in the atmosphere of eighteenth 
century deism, to be fighting battles long since won, 
to be Voltairean, to be “without a Gospel.’’ Despite 
pleasant fellowship which I enjoy with my fellow 
ministers, I know that when they are among them- 
selves and mention of me and my church comes up 
I am spoken of as a fine fellow, but—! When they 
particularly like me they say, ‘‘He is not a real Uni- 
tarian.’”” When they dislike me they say, ‘““But what 
can you expect of a Unitarian?” 

The predicament of Protestantism to which I 
have referred is that it daily becomes more and more 
Unitarian; that it still hates Unitarianism with a 
capital U while adopting it with a lower case u; that 
it seems unconscious of the fact that it is daily leaving 
all the intellectual pre-suppositions of Orthodoxy far- 
ther and farther behind. My description of “liberal 
Orthodoxy” is that it is a religion which tries to re- 
tain the emotion of Trinitarian religion after having 
repudiated Trinitarianism. It is like trying to rest in 
the shade of a tree that has been cut down. Chester- 


ton said of modern non-Catholic Christianity that it 
was using the capital laid away under Catholicism and 
—“‘“using it up.” 

How early my mind sensed the logic of this may 
be gathered from my experience at the end of my first 
year as a student in an Episcopal seminary. We had 
two magnificent courses in that first year, both by men 
trained in the best Germany had to offer. One was 
New Testament and the other Church History. Our 
professors had us boys working from four to six hours 
daily preparing for their three-hour-a-week courses. 
There was some evidence that my classmates saw that 
what we were learning was different from what we 
heard in the pulpits and from what we read in the 
Book of Common Prayer; but as far as I can remember 
I was the only one who was really upset about it. 
“Why, if this is true,” I said over and over again, 
“then the whole dogmatic structure of Christian theol- 
ogy rests on myths, superstitions, mistaken exegesis, 
outmoded scientific views, forged decretals, and the 
well-intentioned and probably unconscious deceptions 
of ambitious prelates and learned theologians.”’ 
During the summer vacation I approached the dean 
and said: “I am leaving the school. I have nothing 
to gain by staying here.”” He wanted to hold me back. 
He insisted that I was getting the new knowledge too 
rapidly to assimilate. I replied: ““Why should I come 
back here next fall to study the writings of the apostle 
Paul? He lived two thousand years ago. I would 
rather spend my time reading Bernard Shaw, who is at 
least a contemporary. If Paul were an inspired writer, 
that is one thing—but if, as the courses here indicate, 
he was just another preacher, why should I bother my 
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head with him?” The dean had no answer except to 
say that even if Paul was outmoded religion was not. 
That the church was a contemporary institution and 
that it had a function and needed ministers. 

Of course the trouble with me was that I had 
spent some years studying in Catholic institutions 
with the purpose of entering the priesthood. I re- 
ceived at least a smattering of logic in those years. 
If I was going to give one man a position of divine 
authority, then my narrow Catholic mind demanded 
that there should be a reason for it. If I was going to 
listen to Jesus as though his words were the oracles 
of God, then Jesus must be able to prove his right to 
such dominance over my thinking. Under the old 
theology such right was clearly present. Jesus was 
none other than God, omniscient, all good, and there- 
fore incapable of leading his creatures into error. But 
all my seminary studies with the Episcopalians 
treated Jesus as man and man only. We even took 
the view of Albert Schweitzer that Jesus had died in 
disillusioned despair, thinking that at the last moment 
God would rescue him from the cross. When God 
abandoned him then he saw that he had been deceiving 
himself, and he cried out as he gave up the ghost, ‘““My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?”’ 

I dodged the consequences of my own thinking for 
a few years until eventually logic caught up with me 
and I had to follow my reason. What I cannot make 
out is the mentality of these minister friends of mine 
and their congregations. They still sing ‘‘When 
Jesus came into my heart,” “All hail the power of 
Jesus’ name, let angels prostrate fall.’ They still 
end their prayers ‘‘in the name of Christ Jesus our 
Lord,” they still cite Bible passages as though for all 
the world one could pick the book up, turn, to any 
page, and find there the words of God dictated to men. 
They still think of themselves as “evangelicals” and 
of me as a non-evangelical; nay, as being no Chris- 
tian. 

Occasionally these men express themselves. One 
says: “I only know that when I did not take Christ 
as my personal saviour my life was loose. When 
Jesus came into my life I became a changed man and 
I had power to live a changed life.”’ Another says, 
“TI do not believe Jesus was God but that he is the 
Son of God,” a distinction that my poor mind fails 
to understand. Do they mean that Jesus was God, or 
man, or the God-man of the old theology? To say he 
was less than God incarnate and yet to worship him, 
pray to him, treat his words as divine, is to be guilty 
of idolatry. Often these same men laugh at the care- 
fully worked out Athanasian formula of the Holy 
Trinity as a lot of outmoded metaphysics. But little 
do they know that the Athanasians were thinkers, 
while modern liberals in the Orthodox churches are 
mainly sentimentalists. When the great battle was 
on between Athanasius and Arius it was said that the 
two were separated only by an iota. The one said 
the Son was homo-ousion and the other that he was 
only homoi-ousion with the Father. That is, one 
little Greek letter separated the two formulas. But 
that little Greek letter signified the difference between 
God and man, between worship of the true God and 
idolatry. For homo meant that the Son was of the 
same substance with the Father, while the other meant 


that he was of luke substance. The doctrine of the 
Trinity makes sense. To treat Jesus as God and deny 
him less than a place in the godhead is neither sense 
nor religion. 

I yield to none in my feeling for the character of 
Jesus. As Emerson said a century ago, his name is 
not so much written as plowed into history. But to 
pour upon him all the praises of which the human 
tongue is capable is still to leave him a human being, 
and a human being only. Such authority as he has 
for the non-Trinitarian is the authority of the expert. 
There is every reason to credit Judaism with being a 
historical movement characterized by the develop- 
ment and evolution of experts in religion. There is no 
more reason for thinking that train of evolution is 
any more undone in our time than to think the evo- 
lution of philosophy in Greece, music in Germany, or 
literature in England, has been undone. To deny that 
the Jewish race fulfilled a divine destiny in bringing 
to the world Jesus, the flower of their evolution as the 
geniuses of religion, is simply to deny that God is 
guiding history. It is to believe that chance rules 
the universe. But when all has been said of the provi- 
dential evolution of Judaism into Christianity, it still 
remains true that Jesus is the fruit of that evolution, 
not its prime cause. Furthermore, the Acts of the 
Apostles presents us with substantially that type of 
Christology. 

I have just been through the disillusioning ex- 
perience of seeing an ideal toward which I had been 
working for eight years smashed before my eyes. Just 
a few blocks from my church is a small struggling 
Congregational group. They have a fine house of 
worship. Their location is not as strategic as ours, 
nor have they adequate church school and recrea- 
tional facilities. Yet for two seemingly liberal churches 
to be competing in the same neighborhood of a hostile 
Southern city seemed to me wicked. I began eight 
years ago teaching the Memphis Unitarians to con- 
sider merging with the Congregationalists as manifest 
destiny. This spring sickness and old age took the 
Congregational pastor out of action, and so we began 
union services, meeting first in one church and then 
in the other. All seemed to start out well, but in a 
few weeks a considerable opposition developed among 
the Congregationalists. One Sunday I was to be out 
of my pulpit, lecturing at a Congregational young 
people’s camp. I recommended as a supply a neigh- 
boring minister of the Disciples of Christ denomina- 
tion. This man told me last fall that he had been a 
Unitarian in his theology for years, and he asked me 
if I was ever called from my church if I would try to 
get him a hearing. I said I would do what I 
could. 

I went off to my camp and my friend came to 
Memphis. He preached one sermon, and two weeks 
later the merger was voted down and this man was 
elected Congregational pastor. He is a good pastor, 
an effective preacher, and he will make a satisfactory 
man for the job. But the irony of the situation is that 
the Congregationalists, who feared Unitarians with a 
capital U, have called a unitarian with a small u. I 
know there was no personal objection to me or my 
preaching. There was much talk that if I became pas- 
tor of the federated church the result would be a 
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Unitarian church. But no one seems to have feared 
that it will now be a Unitarian church, although the 
new minister holds unitarian views! 

I send off this article to The Christian Leader with 
no attempt to offer a reason for such a situation. I 
am trying to think it through. Meantime, since the 


problem is common to all of us, what I have written 
may start some thought going in the minds of my 
brother and sister liberals. Maybe there is something 
wrong about unitarianism when it becomes capitalized 
that it does not possess when begun with a lower case 
letter. I seek an answer. 


Nature and Human Nature 


CXIII. 


On the Shores of the Inland Sea 


Johannes 


VEN a man who lives near the ocean and is ac- 
customed to its sweep and majesty, is im- 
pressed when he stands on the shore of one of 

the Great Lakes. I have seen most of them from a 
train, a motor car or the deck of a steamboat, but 
only lately have I stayed where for two or three days 
I could watch the lights and shadows and see the 
changing moods of one of these great bodies of fresh 
water. It was Lake Ontario that I visited, the smallest 
of the Great Lakes, but so large that it seemed al- 
most like the ocean. A lake 190 miles long and fifty- 
five wide is entitled to some respect. The area of Lake 
Ontario, 7,240 square miles, may seem insignificant 
in a column of figures compared with the 31,500 
square miles of Lake Superior, but there is nothing 
insignificant about the reality. 

My brother, who lived for many years in Roches- 
ter and who now lives in New York, has a cottage on 
Lake Ontario, thirteen miles east of his old law office 
in the city, and near the village of Webster. Logically 
for me, a visit to this brother and his family would 
be the first thing on an agenda for the summer, but 
the obvious things in a busy life get crowded out. 
Year after year we have planned to visit him at the 
lake, and failed. Now having done it, it seems easy. 
Following a route along the north shore of Oneida 
Lake, we made 206 miles in going from the farm. 
Following the south shore of Oneida we made 204 
miles coming back. The distance isa mere nothing in 
a modern motor car. Why have we waited so long? 

My father’s father and mother, some eighty or 
ninety years ago, drove from the farm in Sharon to 
western New York to visit relatives. It was a great 
event in their lives. In the buggy they took with them 
“Historical Collections of the State of New York,” 
by Barber and Howe, published in 1841. As the old 
volume describes the state by counties, it was a good 
guide-book back in the forties and fifties. It is a 
family tradition that, as grandfather drove, grand- 
mother read about the villages or sections through 
which they were passing. Nor is it an unprofitable 
exercise today for one to look over the old volume 
before crossing New York State, not as a guide, but 
as a commentary upon the changes of a hundred 
years. For example, in this book, under Monroe 
County, Rochester is listed between Riga and Rush. 
One has to look carefully to locate Riga and Rush 
today, but Rochester is one of the great cultural 
centers of the country. Even in 1840, however, this 
old book said of Rochester: “It is one of the most 
remarkable instances of a rapid and vigorous growth 
as a village or city in this country. In the year 1810 


there was not a house where Rochester now stands. 
.... At the commencement of 1816 the population 
amounted to only 331.” In 1840 it had 20,202 in- 
habitants and, among other things, a Universalist 
church, started, according to the old book, in 1837. 
Now it has a population of over 300,000. 

If one knows his geology, he cannot help giving 
thought to the ice age, ten or twelve thousand years 
ago, when the glaciers from the north scooped out the 
basins of our Great Lakes, and when the waters of 
much of our vast continent were rushing down the 
valley of the Mohawk. There would not be any 
political fight over an ocean-going route for our 
western states along the St. Lawrence if the glaciers 
had not so completely changed things. The glaciers 
blocked the way for the waters through central 
New York, and closed various other channels to the 
sea, and thus decreed that the St. Lawrence Valley 
should do the work. 

I should like to write a thrilling account of my 
emotions as I drove the car down to Cobleskill, over 
to Canajoharie, up the south side of the Mohawk 
River, into Utica and Rome by Fulton, Hannibal, 
Sodus and Webster, but the truth is my emotions 
were not much stirred. It was one thing more to do. 
I might have reflected on the powerful tribes of In- 
dians whose lands we crossed—Mohawks, Senecas, 
Cayugas, Oneidas and Onondagas, all members of 
the powerful Iroquois confederation—but I scarcely 
gave them a thought. There is enough history and 
romance associated with the Mohawk Valley to 
occupy an active mind for a lifetime. On this jour- 
ney memorials rose here and there all along the way— 
to “the long houses’’ of these intelligent Indians, to 
old Honikol Herkimer, who stopped the British at 
Oriskany, to the battle itself, to the builders of the 
towns and cities of central New York. The Erie 
Canal itself is a living memorial to the faith and per- 
sistence of Governor Dewitt Clinton. 

We stopped at Canajoharie to pick up a friend 
of many years, who also was going to my brother’s, 
and whose relatives brought her from Johnstown and 
connected with us at seven a. m. on the minute. 
She is one of the women whose intelligence, charm 
and common sense open all doors before her. 

We passed through Central Square, north of 


Syracuse, where we have a Universalist church whose 


minister and people I have visited and of whom I have 
happy recollections. The going through Central 
Square and the telling my companions about the 
people and my experiences with them, was the striking 
event of the morning for me. 
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We stopped at Hannibal for ice cream, sand- 
wiches, bottled orange drink, and drove on to a school- 
house where we sat on the curb of the well under tall 
maples and rejoiced in a breeze. We reached the cot- 
tage at one and settled down, the present writer hold- 
ing up before his mind as a motto for the rest of the 
day the words of Sam Lawson in “Old Town Folks” — 
“Sometimes I sets and thinks and sometimes I jest 
sets.” There was spicy and interesting talk enough, 
however, for there were four ladies on the porch, the 
hostess, my sister-in-law, a strong and fine type, her 
attractive sister, Mary, who came with us, and the 
Madame. And as there were no strangers to intro- 
duce and each knew the others intimately, it was an 
easy, restful atmosphere. 

Two phoebes were hovering about with insects 
in their bills, and so I climbed on a stool and pulled 
myself up to the main beam of the porch and saw the 
naked little fellows just out of the shell. We moved 
away to give the phoebes a chance, but soon they were 
coming and going as if we were a part of the phoebe 
social set. 

For miles along this south shore of Lake Ontario 
there are both fine estates and rustic camps and places 
like my brother’s summer cottage, with land enough 
about them so that people can be alone and yet not 
so much land that a force of men is needed to take 
care of the places. There are seven rooms in the 
cottage, most of which were not a part of the old 
original camp, that my brother built. We overflowed 
into the vacant cottage of a friend on the adjacent 
property, and all had plenty of room. That night 
my brother and his two daughters, now grown, came 
up on the 8.40 to Rochester from New York, and in a 
little while we were a family of eight. Modesty for- 
bids a description of these handsome nieces, who are 
said to resemble their Uncle Johannes. They added 
much to our visit. 

No nature lover could tire easily in looking off 
at Lake Ontario. There are millions of acres of lake 
and sky. The shore is a wooded bank sixty feet above 
the water, with a narrow beach in some seasons and at 
other times with water almost up to the edge of the 
bank. Directly in front of my brother’s cottage, the 
rock ledge projects into the lake for perhaps a hun- 
dred feet, and over this the bathers walk in water 
above the knees to the deeper water beyond. A long 
flight of wooden stairs leads from the lawn to the 
rock at the water’s edge. 

My brother made several references to the ridge, 
but I did not understand it until we drove back two 
or three miles to Webster, and I saw the many houses 
of cobble-stones, glacial drift, small and well-rounded. 
The beautiful old Universalist church was built of 
the same material. It now isa garage. Theoretically 
it is all right to give up a church building that no 
longer is needed, but in reality it is a tragedy to see 
such a little gem of a church go for some other purpose. 

As to the ridge, Barber and Howe wrote of it in 
1840: “The mountain ridge, a high terrace of land 
nearly parallel with Lake Ontario, extends across the 
county as also the alluvial way, supposed to have 
been formed by the action of the waters of that lake 
at some former period.”’ Barber and Howe were cor- 
rect in principle, but the waters were the waters of 


the glacial period. The great ice sheets dumped 
gravel, sand and clay, as well as boulders, all over this 
region. Whatever deposit finally was made by the 
lake along this alluvial plain must have been good for 
fruit and vegetables. Here are some of the great fruit 
farms of the state. We tested the fresh red raspberries 
and the green peas at our Sunday dinner, and felt that 
they did credit to the glaciers, the lake, the farmer, 
the cook, and the hostess, who went after them in per- 
son. 

There are two meals of which I must write in 
connection with the theology and the geology that 
ought to creep into this story. 

My brother is famous for his planked whitefish, 
and I was curious to see how he did it. First, of 
course, one must decide whether to catch a ten-pound 
Lake Superior fish or a five-pound Lake Ontario one. 
As he knew the dealer well, he took the ten-pounder. 
Then he wired it to a two-inch plank perhaps two and 
one-half by two feet, and stood it up in front of an 
open fire that was blazing in his out-door fire-place. 
He gave it an hour to cook, occasionally turning the 
plank so that the fish would color the delicate golden 
brown that it ought to be when cooked. It was su- 
perior to any fish that I ever tasted. Asa cook of some 
standing, I commend the effort of this junior member 
of the family. 

The other meal was my brother’s birthday 
dinner at one o’clock Sunday. Of course I naturally 
would have gone to church, but was discouraged by 
the fact that the Webster church was closed and by 
the further fact that Blauvelt of Rochester had taken 
to the tall timber, and by the possibility that the 
other churches near by also had closed on this last 
Sunday of July. So, after brief trips to a “fruit farm” 
and to a chicken farm, we jest set, while the more am- 
bitious investigated the cool waters of the lake. As 
to the birthday dinner—it was like an old home re- 
union, with its Monroe County broilers, its Rochester 
ice cream, its birthday cake ablaze with candles, and 
all the rest that makes a complete repast for a cele- 
bration. While my sister-in-law is a famous cook, as 
well as manager, I felt relieved to think that ‘‘Har- 
lem Rosa” was there, a fixture for the summer, and 
“Rochester Bertha’’ for the day to help her, two loyal, 
friendly colored folks whom it was a joy to have around. 

Lake Ontario is never twice alike. The lake at 
one hour would lie like a mill-pond under a blazing 
noonday sun. Then dark clouds would appear, would 
advance rapidly, a rain squall would come over the 
water or a wind would start the white caps, and the 
heat of July would be blown away in a jiffy. There 
was one storm on Sunday afternoon which made us 
think of a squall on Lake Garda, one of the Italian 
lakes, where our little steamboat, loaded to the water’s 
edge, almost went down. Here on Lake Ontario the 
wind blew with fury for a few moments, the lake was 
hidden in mist and rain, and small craft that had not 
been near enough to a harbor to find shelter were en- 
dangered. Then, all at once it was over, the sun came 
out, the wind became once more a breeze, and some 
twenty sailing craft put out from a breakwater a mile 
to the east for a race, power-boats again showed up, 
and finally a canoe with sail came along, keeping close 
to the shore. 
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Each night at dark we watched the lights of 
steamers making for Rochester or Buffalo from ports 
on the Canadian side. 

Great things have happened on these inland 
waters. La Salle sailed over them with his Sulpician 
friends in 1669, trying to reach China by way of the 
Ohio. He failed to find China but he made a name 
as one of the greatest explorers of the North American 
continent. In derision men named his settlement on 
the St. Lawrence ‘‘La Chine,” and the name has stuck, 
but the Ohio, the Illinois and the mighty Mississippi 
to its mouth still remember him. 

I had a haunting feeling that James Fenimore 
Cooper had told us something about Lake Ontario 
and its shores in one of the Leather-stocking Tales, 
and back in my study I found it in “The Pathfinder,” 
whose other name is “The Inland Sea,’ published in 
1840. No one has given a more vivid picture of the 
mighty forests and the vast inland sea called Ontario 
as they were in 1750 than Cooper in the early chapters 
of this great story. 

There was a wedding in this week-end experience, 
at four o’clock on a Saturday afternoon at the Third 
Presbyterian Church in Rochester, when a fine young 
Washington engineer, who bears the name of the 
most famous French historian of the Protestant 
Reformation, married a young Washington high school 
teacher of modern languages, who came back to the 
old home for the wedding. Strong characters both of 
them, if we are any kind of judges, the girl especially 
dear to us, as we know her best, and although not 
related to us, or in ourchurch, or even a long-time 
friend, we were interested enough to make the wedding 
one of the main objectives of the journey. 


My brother drove ahead of us into Rochester to 
show us the way to both church and house, where we 
later went for the reception. At the church the 
minister was in white duck, the ushers in dark coats 
with white trousers, and so I did not moan over leaving 
by accident one tail coat in Washington and the other 
in Boston. The bride and her maid of honor were 
beautiful and dressed as becometh a bride and escort, 
but as tothe component parts of the vision in mauve 
leading the way and the vision in white on her father’s 
arm, I write not with the facility with which I de- 
scribe the wings of a bird. But it was a beautiful sight. 

At last we turned east on famous East Avenue, 
north on Culver to Empire Boulevard, east again to 
Bay Road, and lo, we had found the way perfectly, 
for all we had to do then was to follow the road north 
again until it ran into a clay bank and then turn east 
on Lake Drive, the home stretch. These strange city 
streets for a driver are a hard test, and he has achieved 
something of which he boasts when he makes them 
with a score of 100. 

Callers on Sunday afternoon at the cottage made 
me realize anew how great a wrench was involved in 
the decision of my brother and his family to move to 
New York. The names of the callers have appeared 
in my brother’s letters for years. Rochester always 
will be to them a dear home. Whether he can be as 
successful in keeping a summer home 400 miles from 
his office as I have been in keeping one 234 miles from 
Boston remains to be seen. 

But friends of the kind that they all have in 
Rochester are what give significance and beauty to 
life, and it is worth some effort to be near them at 
least part of the year. 


The Inner Basis of Democracy 
Sheldon Shepard 


ELIGION is being reborn. We are in the midst 
of a reformation as vital as Luther’s venture 
into faith, or the Wesleyan revival of religious 

experience. The new religion, which is taking shape 
daily before our eyes, is as characteristic of today as 
the struggles of society to adjust itself to the high 
privileges and strenuous necessities of the automatic 
machine and the newly flung belt of electricity which 
girdles the globe. 

As all social movements take shape in multi- 
tudinous forms, the reforming of the emphases and 
applications of religion are seen in many different 
phases. In the effort to grasp the full significance of 
new vital thoughts which are in the air like crowding 
radio waves, new sects, groups and cults spring up, 
each setting in its temple some altar needed for the 
complete understanding of the new day. 

And everywhere, in the older institutions, the 
change of emphasis is seen. No longer is religion 
primarily concerned with defending of rites, arguing 
about essentials of eternal salvation, pursuing little 
shades of meaning in sacred scriptures. Religion is 
finding the voices of two new emphases: the cry for 
social justice and the inner whisper of the presence of 
God. 

And of these two, the growing consciousnes 
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the God within is of first importance, and for the full 
development of rich spiritual and human experience, 
should be first in time. It really is the source of social 
vision, as it is of all the attractions and values that life 
can offer. Nothing is of importance but the inner life 
makes it so. 

The religion of tomorrow, taking shape today 
and already lighting the landscape with bright rays 
sent out before the rising sun, will be recognized by 
its revelation of the universe within as the source of 
justice and happiness. It is merely a practice of 
theories whose words have so long lightly fallen from 
our lips. It is only a new grasp of the old truth. It is 
a modern presentation of ancient wisdom. It is the 
eternal power of yesterday at work solving the prob- 
lems of today. 

From the garden of this inner kingdom, cultivated 
by understanding of the presence of God and by mak- 
ing channels of faith, hope, rightness and love for the 
life-giving streams of His blessing, shall come the 
fruits for which men struggle valiantly and fight 
nobly, but never otherwise attain. 

Happiness we seek in the mountains or at the 
sea, when it is to be found only in our hearts. Rest- 
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a satisfaction which God long ago locked up in the 
secret vaults of their own spirits. Hoping for luck, 
trusting in fortune, measuring our good by circum- 
stances, we live the shallow, empty lives of the pover- 
ty-stricken and the scared, while in our own person- 
alities is a treasure-house greater for us than all the 
riches of the world. 

It is also this spiritual realm of our own individ- 
ualities which furnishes such an evaluation of the 
personality that peace and justice may have a rational 
basis. Too long we have belittled the individual by 
bondage to priest, church, creed, scripture and 
teacher. We have chained that which God intended 
should be as free as the birds of the air. The spirit of 
man, created for the constant search for truth, we 
have bound to immovable stakes of dogma. The 
human heart, given existence for the realization of the 
presence of God as its only authority, we have shrunken 
to hardened rock, tossed about at the dictates of its 
spiritual bosses. 

The basis of the new social vision is in the supreme 
worth of the personality. Where is that foundation 
laid but in free religion? What magnificent value is 
revealed in every individual when we realize that 
he is the kingdom of God, that the Spirit of Truth 
speaks to him, and that the right as he sees it and 
follows it is as sacred as any scriptures, as holy as any 
temple! 

No, we shall not lose our human purpose, our 
social vision, our dreams of peace and justice, as we 
regain Jesus’ understanding of the inner source of 
guidance, power, healing and value. We shall, rather, 
establish our hopes upon a solid basis of reality in the 
unmatched worth of the personality, and we shall re- 
enforce our efforts with the only dynamic capable of 
carrying dreams to their victory! 

Where else shall we find a foundation and a drive 
for freedom which shall beat back the rising tides of 
dictatorship? Individual liberty is on the run. In- 
stitutions, governments, dictators, have seized the 
reins. Men are losing their confidence in democracy. 
The threat of the goosestep hangs over all the world. 
Where is the magic word which shall tune humanity’s 
ears again to the songs of liberty? Where the banner 
to fling in inspiring beauty to the breezes of heaven? 
Where the forces to reinvigorate the jaded nerves 
and tired muscles of aspiration? On what pinnacle 
shall the human spirit be set that it may breathe the 
free air of its sublime destiny? 

In the answer to this fervid search of today’s 
need is born the unity of the two main elements of 
the new religion. At this point is the junction of their 
healing streams. The dynamic force for which free- 
dom waits is the sacred right of every individual which 
he possesses by virtue of the Kingdom of God within 
him. His authority is there, his God, his destiny. 
To find the kingdom within is to find everything. The 
God of the storms speaks in the quiet of the heart. 
The ruler of nations has set up his throne within the 
personality. For this reason it is that the Sabbath 
was made for man, as are churches, creeds and govern- 
ments. 

By this understanding shall we build our new 
world. The religion of the inner life is the logical, 
essential basis of vital democracy. In love, springing 


from the heart, with its consciousness of God within, 
we shall find the treasures of living, and in it we shall 
discover the force which drives the ages on their way 
and leads the race always upward to the heights of its 
destiny. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE OXFORD CONFERENCE* 


E meet at a time when mankind is oppressed -with per- 
plexity and fear. Men are burdened with evils almost 
insupportable and with problems apparently insoluble. Even 
in countries which are at peace unemployment and malnutrition 
sap men’s strength of body, mind and spirit. In other countries 
war does its “devil’s work,” and threatens to overwhelm us all 
in its limitless catastrophe. 

Yet we do not take up our task as bewildered citizens of our 
several nations, asking if anywhere there is a clue to our problems; 
we take it up as Christians, to whom is committed ‘“‘the word of 
reconciliation,”’ that ‘‘God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself.” 

The first duty of the Church and its greatest service to the 
world is that it be in very deed the Church—confessing the true 
faith, committed to the fulfilment of the will of Christ, its only 
Lord, and united in him in a fellowship of love and service. 

We do not call the world to be like ourselves, for we are 
already too like the world. Only as we ourselves repent, both as 
individuals and as corporate bodies, can the Church call men to 
repentance. The call to ourselves and to the world is to Christ. 

Despite our unfaithfulness God has done great things 
through His Church. One of the greatest is this—that, not- 
withstanding the tragedy of our divisions and our inability in 
many important matters to speak with a united voice, there 
exists an actual world-fellowship. -Our unity in Christ is not a 
theme for aspiration; it is an experienced fact. We can speak of 
it with boldness because our Conference is an illustration of it. 
We are drawn from many nations and from many different 
communions, from churches with centuries of history behind 
them and from the younger churches whose story covers but a 
few decades; but we are one in Christ. 

The unity of this fellowship is not built up from its con- 
stituent parts, like a federation of different states. It consists 
in the sovereignty and redeeming acts of its one Lord. The 
source of unity is not the consenting movement of men’s wills; 
it is Jesus Christ whose one life flows through the Body and sub- 
dues the many wills to his. 

The Christian sees distinctions of race as part of God’s pur- 
pose to enrich mankind with a diversity of gifts. Against racial 
pride or race-antagonism the Church must set its face implacably 
as rebellion against God. Especially in its own life and worship, 
there can be no place for barriers because of race or color. Simi- 
larly the Christian accepts national communities as part of 
God’s purpose to enrich and diversify human life. Every man 
is called of God to serve his fellows in the community to which 
he belongs. But national egotism tending to the suppression of 
other nationalities or of minorities is, no less than individual 
egotism, a sin against the Creator of all peoples and races. The 
deification of nation, race or class, or of political or cultural ideals, 
is idolatry, and can only lead to increasing division and disaster. 

On every side we see men seeking for a life of fellowship in 
which they experience their dependence on one another. But 
because community is sought ona wrong basis, the intensity of 
the search for it issues in conflict and disintegration. In such a 
world the Church is called to be in its own life that fellowship 
which binds men together in their common dependence on God 
and overleaps all barriers of social status, race or nationality. — 

In consonance with its nature as true community, the 
Church will call the nations to order their lives as members of 


*Sent out by the delegates to the World Conference on 
Church, Community and State, at Oxford, England, July 12 to 
26, 1937, at the close of their deliberations. 
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the one family of God. The Universal Church surveying the 
nations of the world, in every one of which it is now planted 
and rooted, must pronounce a condemnation of war unqualified 
and unrestricted. War can occur only as a fruit and manifes- 
tation of sin. This truth is unaffected by any question of what 
may be the duty of a nation which has to choose between entry 
upon war and a course which it believes to be a betrayal of right, 
or what may be the duty of a Christian citizen whose country is 
involved in war. The condemnation of war stands, and also the 
obligation to seek the way of freeing mankind from its physical, 
moral and spiritual ravages. If war breaks out, then pre-emi- 
nently the Church must manifestly be the Church, still united as 
the one Body of Christ, though the nations wherein it is planted 
fight each other, consciously offering the same prayers that God’s 
Name may be hallowed, His Kingdom come, and His will be 
done in both, or all, the warring nations. This fellowship of 
prayer must at all costs remain unbroken. The Church must 
also hold together in one spiritual fellowship those of its members 
who take different views concerning their duty as Christian 
citizens in time of war. 

To condemn war is not enough, for many situations conceal 
the fact of conflict under the guise of outward peace. Christians 
must do all in their power to promote among the nations justice 
and peaceful co-operation, and the means of peaceful adjustment 
to altering conditions. Especially should Christians in more 
fortunate countries press the demand for justice on behalf of the 
less fortunate. The insistence upon justice must express itself 
in a demand for such mitigation of the sovereignty of national 
states as is involved in the abandonment by each of the claim to 
be judge in its own cause. 

We recognize the State as being in its own sphere the highest 
authority. It has the God-given aim in that sphere to uphold 
law and order and to minister to the life of its people. But as all 
authority is from God, the State stands under His judgment. 
God is Himself the source of justice, of which the State is not 
lord but servant. The Christian can acknowledge no ultimate 
authority but God; his loyalty to the State is part of his loyalty 
to God and must never usurp the place of that primary and only 
absolute loyalty. 

The Church has duties laid upon it by God, which at all cost 
it must perform, among which the chief is to proclaim the Word 
of God and to make disciples, and to order its own life in the 
power of the Spirit dwelling in it. Because this is its duty it 
must do it, whether or not the State consents; and the State on 
its side should recognize the duty and assure full liberty for its 
performance. The Church can claim such liberty for itself only 
as it is also concerned for the rights and liberties of others. 

In the economic sphere the first duty of the Church is to in- 
sist that economic activities, like every other department of 
human life, stand under the judgment of Christ. The existence 
of economic classes presents a barrier to human fellowship which 
cannot be tolerated by the Christian conscience. Indefensible 
inequalities of opportunity in regard to education, leisure, and 
health continue to prevail. The ordering of economic life has 
tended to enhance acquisitiveness and to set up a false standard 
of economic and social success. The only forms of employment 
open to many men and women, or the fact that none is open, 
prevent them from finding a sense of Christian vocation in their 
daily life. 

We are witnessing new movements which have arisen in reac- 
tion to these evils but which combine with their struggle for 
social justice the repudiation of all religious faith. Aware of the 
reality of sin, the Church knows that no change in the outward 
ordering of life can of itself eradicate social evil. The Church 
therefore cannot surrender to the utopian expectations of these 
movements, and their godlessness it must unequivocally reject, 
but in doing so it must recognize that Christians in their blindness 
to the challenging evils of the economic order have been partly 
responsible for the anti-religious character of these movements. 

Christians have a double duty—both to bear witness to their 
faith within the existing economic order and also to test all 
economic institutions in the light of their understanding of God’s 


will. The forces of evil against which Christians have to contend 
not only are found in the hearts of men as individuals, but have 
entered into and infected the structure of society and there also 
must be combated. The responsibility of the Church is to insist 
on the true relationship of spiritual and economic goods. Man 
cannot live without bread, and man cannot live by bread alone. 
Our human wealth consists in fellowship with God and in Him 
with our brethren. To this fellowship the whole economic order 
must be made subservient. 

The questions which have mainly engaged the attention of 
the Conference are questions that can be effectively dealt with, 
in practice, only by the laity. Those who are responsible for the 
daily conduct of industry, administration and public life must 
discover for themselves what is the right decision in an endless 
variety of concrete situations. If they are to receive the help 
they need in making responsible Christian decisions new types of 
ministry will have to be developed by the Church. 

The fulfilment of the tasks to which the Church is called 
today lies largely in the hands of youth. Many loud voices are 
calling on young people to give themselves to political and social 
ideals, and it is often hard for them to hear the voice of Jesus 
Christ who calls them to be servants of the eternal Kingdom. 
Yet many of the younger generation, often in spite of ridicule 
and sometimes of persecution, are turning to him, and individ- 
ually as well as in Christian youth movements devote themselves 
to the renewal of the life of the churches and to make known 
the Good News of Christ by word and action. We rejoice in 
their brave witness. 

In the education of youth the Church has a twofold task, 
First, it must be eager to secure for every citizen the fullest pos- 
sible opportunity for the development of the gifts that God has 
bestowed on him. In particular, the Church must condemn 
inequality of educational opportunity as a main obstacle to full- 
ness of fellowship in the life of the community. 

While the Church is thus concerned with all education it has, 
also, a special responsibility to realize its own understanding of 
the meaning and end of education in the relation of life to God. 
In education, as elsewhere, if God is not recognized, He is ig- 
nored. The Church must claim the liberty to give a Christian 
education to its own children. It is in the field of education that 
the conflict between Christian faith and non-Christian concep- 
tions of the ends of life, between the Church and an all-embracing 
community life which claims to be the source and goal of every 
human activity, is in many parts of the world most acute. In 
this conflict all is at stake, and the Church must gird itself for 
the struggle. 

As we look to the future it is our hope and prayer that the 
Spirit of God may cause new life to break forth spontaneously 
in a multitude of different centers, and that there may come into 
being a large number of ‘“‘cells”” of Christian men and women as- 
sociated in small groups for the discovery of fresh ways in which 
they may serve God and their fellow-men. 

We have deeply felt the absence from our fellowship of 
the churches that have not been represented at the Conference. 
Our hearts are filled with anguish as we remember the suffering 
of the Church in Russia. Our sympathy and gratitude go out 
to our Christian brethren in Germany; we are moved to a more 
living trust by their steadfast witness to Christ,and we pray 
that we may be given grace to bear the same clear witness to the 
Lord. 

We have much to encourage us since the Conference at 
Stockholm twelve years ago. The sense of the unity of the 
Church in all the world grows stronger every year. We trust that 
this cause will be yet more fully served by the World Council 
of Churches, proposals for which have been considered by the 
Conference and commended to the churches. 

We have tried during these days at Oxford to look without 
illusion at the chaos and disintegration of the world, the injustices 
of the social order and the menace and horror of war. The world 
is anxious and bewildered and full of pain and fear. We are 
troubled yet we do not despair. Our hope is anchored in the 
living God. In Christ, and in the union of man with God and 
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of man with man, which he creates, life even in face of all these 
evils has a meaning. In his name we set our hands, as the ser- 
vants of God and in him of one another, to the task of proclaim- 
ing God’s message of redemption, of living as His children and 
of combating injustice, cruelty and hate. The Church can be 
of good cheer; it hears its Lord saying, “I have overcome the 
world.” 
* * * 


NOVEL EXPERIMENT IN RAILROADING FAILS 
Jacob Simpson Payton 


[HE other day Senator Pat McCarran with hand on the 

throttle leaned out of the cab awaiting the lights to pilot 
his seventy-car freight train bill to its destination. While he 
was still on the siding Senator Copeland unexpectedly turned 
the switch, shunted an extra caboose down the rails, coupled it 
on and gave the signal to go. When Engineer MeCarran pro- 
tested pulling such a mixed train colleagues came to his help, and 
by a motion to lay the amendment on the table cut off this un- 
welcome caboose. 

Then followed a scramble of Senators to get the floor to 
explain their reasons for voting to cut off the caboose. This 
trailer was an anti-lynching bill. Several Northern Senators 
said that they would support this bill when it came up separately, 
but thought it poor policy to imperil both bills by coupling them 
together. However, Senator Bailey of North Carolina and 
Senator Connally of Texas availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to tell why they never would support the anti-lynching 
bill in its present form. The South from which they come wishes 
to solve in its own way the problem created in Reconstruction 
days by Northern carpetbaggers and bayonets. In forty years 
the annual number of lynchings has been reduced from several 
hundred to eight or nine. Furthermore, to impose upon a county 
a fine of $10,000 because of a violation of the law by base and 
non-taxpaying mobsters would be to make the innocent suffer 
for the unjust. The main contention, however, of these men from 
the South was that the bill is unconstitutional, because it pro- 
vides that the Federal Government shall take over powers which 
belong to the states. Senator Connally, seizing upon a clause 
exempting “‘gangsters or racketeers . ... or violence in con- 
nection with any labor dispute,’’ denounced the anti-lynching 
measure as a “geographical bill—a political bill—a bill advo- 
cated by Senators who are determined that they are not going to 
let the Republican Party get all the colored vote.” 

Carl Sandburg, who claims ‘‘the past is a bucket of ashes,” 
ought to drop into the Senate sometime. He would find that 
upon occasion the ashes become a hopper of glowing coals. 
Among the 408 Democrats on Capitol Hill geographical lines 
are still stronger than party lines. The Seventy-fifth Congress 
has revealed that while members from below the Mason and 
Dixon Line, where the preponderance of influence in national 
affairs now rests, offer service of the most distinguished and un- 
selfish character, they are still inclined to guard jealously the 
rights of their states after the Jeffersonian tradition. The 
gradual centralization of power in the Federal Government 
during the first Roosevelt Administration was acceded to by 
Southerners largely as an emergency measure. With the passing 
of the depression the most stubborn resistance to the encroach- 
ment of the Federal Government on the powers of the states 
has been offered by a group of Southern Senators. 

No Abolitionist ever denounced lynching more unsparingly 
than did Senators Bailey and Connally last week. However, 
they claim the right to deal with that type of murder in their 
states just the same as New York deals with murder by racketeers 
in Manhattan, and Michigan deals with murder by mobs in 
strike areas. Yet it is still difficult to understand how a Southern 
member of Congress who once allowed Washington to tell him 
how many hogs to slaughter, how many acres of cotton to plow 
under and of corn to plant, should be unwilling to surrender 
rights which involve not property, but human life, as in the 
anti-lynching bill. 

Solons are rare who can see all of America from the floor of 


either the House or the Senate. Nor is the astigmatism confined 
to members from any particular section or party. Like Robert 
Young Hayne who long ago asked, ‘‘What interest has South 
Carolina in a canal in Ohio?’ an occasional member has dif- 
ficulty seeing beyond the metes and bounds of his state or dis- 
trict. He remains in a class with Oliver Ellsworth, who, although 
he wrote his name in enduring letters across the pages of the 
young Republic’s legislative history, declared, ‘‘America is the 
best country in the world. New England is the best part of Amer- 
ica, and Connecticut is the best part of New England.”’ So per- 
sist the old loyalties to this day, marking the law-makers at 
Washington as servants first of their own section, and then of 
the nation.— National Methodist Press. 


* * * 


NEWSPAPERMEN TO CHART COURSE FOR AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


DAILY symposium on “Unifying Influences in a Democracy” 

will be a leading feature of the forthcoming Williamstown 

Institute of Human Relations, as announced by Dr. Everett R. 
Clinchy, Director of the Institute. 

The Institute will be held on the campus of Williams College 
at Williamstown, Mass., from August 29 to September 3, and will 
be devoted to the theme, ‘‘Public Opinion in a Democracy.” 

Dr. Clinchy announced that this symposium will be under 
the leadership of Arthur Krock, Washington correspondent of 
The New York Times, and will include leading publishers, editors 
and newspaper writers. Among those expected to speak, in 
addition to Mr. Krock, are Sir Wilmot Lewis, Washington cor- 
respondent of The London Times, Henry R. Luce, publisher of 
Fortune, Time and Life, Frank Kent, Baltimore Sun columnist, 
Henry Haskell, editor Kansas City Star, Herbert Agar, editorial 
writer for The Louisville Courier-Journal, and Wilbur Forrest, 
executive assistant to the editor of The New York Herald- 
Tribune. 

The purpose of this panel, Dr. Clinchy said, will be to analyze 
and chart the course which America must take to be a truly work- 
able democracy. 

“For democracy to be really workable,’”’ Dr. Clinchy said, 
“requires, in the words of Walter Lippmann, a ‘knowledge of the 
direction which human life is taking. Where there is no vision 
the people perish. Where there is no great conception animating 
a nation, it will drift from complacent contentment in its brief 
moments of prosperity to despair and confusion in the long years 
of hardship. Only the consciousness of a purpose that is mightier 
than any man and worthy of all men can fortify and inspirit and 
compose the souls of men.’ : 

“The symposium will offer experienced publicists an oppor- 
tunity to state their opinions as to the direction which this nation 
should take in its efforts to achieve social justice and make de- 
mocracy workable.” 

The 1937 Williamstown Institute program is arranged this. 
year by the National Conference of Jews and Christians. Mr. 
Newton D. Baker of Cleveland is general chairman. The Williams 
College sessions will bring together educators, editors, publicists,. 
clergymen and other community leaders from all parts of the 
country. College students from scores of campuses will also be 
present. The 1937 Institute will have two specific aims. These. 
are: 

(1) To consider the motion picture, the press, the radio and 
other agencies by which American public opinion is shaped, from 
the point of view of their relation to ethics and religion. : 

(2) To suggest how these agencies of public opinion can 
promote more wholesome human relations in the United States, 
consistent with the New World tradition of religious liberty, civil 
freedom and human rights for all culture groups in our popula- 
tion. 

“The various agencies of public opinion exert a potent in-. 
fluence on human relations in the American community, whether 
they wish to do so or not,” Dr. Clinchy said. ‘‘Whether Amer-- 
icans are to escape the intra-social crack-ups which have already 
destroyed democracy in some countries will depend in large- 
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part upon the social aims, ideals and techniques of such instru- 
ments of public opinion. 

“The Williamstown Institute will be a twentieth century 
expression of an old American Institute, the cracker barrel dis- 
cussion. ‘That cracker barrel, around which neighbors of all 
opinions and convictions met in every town worth its salt, per- 
formed an essential service in our nineteenth century democracy. 
Citizens communicated their views, critically examined their 
mutual concerns, and fashioned, however unconsciously, the 
public opinion of the day. Such is the function of the 1937 
Williamstown Institute.” 

The Institute is planned as an occasion for analysis, study 
and exchange of experience. It is not for debate or for securing 
commitments to specific proposals or recommendations. The 
chief general purpose is to try to arrive at a common under- 
standing of the important American community forces under 
consideration. The Institute will be educational in the sense 
of teaching how to think about public opinion, and not propagan- 
dist, what to think. Membership is open to the public by appli- 
cation to the Williamstown Institute, Williams College, Wil- 


liamstown, Mass. 
* * * 


A MODERN JAPANESE GIRL SPEAKS FOR HERSELF 


The following short paper was given at a Student 
Discussion group meeting on May 26, by one of the 
young women who attended, Miss Sachiko Yamamoto. 
As the meetings for the two previous weeks had been 
on the subjects of coeducation and woman suffrage— 
by the boys—it seemed appropriate that a woman give 
her view-point. 

June Cary. 


FEW days ago, a young man called on me, who was one of 
my friends when I was in primary school. (Most primary 
schools have adopted the coeducational system.) We talked 
about the things which concern women. In the end he said: 
“Most of the women in Japan are nothing but slaves of homes. 
They have to discharge their duty of serving at home, but they 
have no rights with which to protect themselves. This is the 
fault of society. I pity women, but what can I do? After all, 
it’s a piece of luck that I wasn’t born a woman.” 

I thought what this boy said might be a very common feeling 
on the part of young men. I have no doubt that most young 
men of today think it would be natural to give women legal and 
political rights, but all they do is to whisper in our ears: “It is a 
little bit early to give them to you now. As you well know, re- 
mains of feudalistic ideas still have power. Wait till the time 
comes. Meanwhile we are busy enjoying our privileges.”’ 

Well, who are they that keep alive the remains of the feudal- 
istic attitude? 

Of course knights of Showa (the name of the present reign) 
do not declare, as their fathers and grandfathers might have, 
“Cooking and cleaning are all that women should do.’”’ They 
want women to get higher education, intelligence, and interest in 
politics. But they are just like their ancestors when they choose 
an obedient girl who is easily ruled, as their life-long companion. 
Last Wednesday, I remember, a young gentleman said that 
intelligent women are hard to rule. So, I suppose men want 
women to be intellectual and wise but they don’t like them to be 
wiser and more intellectual than themselves. 

This thought, I think, comes from the curious combination 
of two ideas, eastern and western. Young Japanese, I mean men, 
do not believe in the feudalistic attitude, but I am sure they have 
not yet forgotten the idea of predominance of men over women. 
They are so gallant that they won’t show it boldly to women. 

I don’t care whether men are essentially superior or not, but 
1 thank young men for their courage and generosity in wishing 
to give women, their inferiors, political and legal rights. 

But if you really do wish to do so, please speak up loudly so 
that other unreasonable men can hear. And don’t be shy in 
vindicating women, for it is not to your shame that you do so. 


‘4 
EVEN THE DISTILLERS ARE GETTING SCARED 

It will be a long time before a more revealing advertisement 
appears than that which ‘‘The House of Seagram”’ inserted in 
the daily papers last week. Thousands of dollars were spent by 
this distillery to warn the public, in scarehead type: ‘‘We who 
make whiskey say: ‘Drinking and driving do not mix!’ ”’ With- 
out cost to the Seagram company we reproduce a considerable 
part of its advertising copy: “‘This statement may seem to work 
directly against our self-interest. But actually it does not. It 
is very much to our self-interest to see that the privilege of 
drinking is not abused. It is to our interest so see that liquor is 
consumed as it should be consumed. Whiskey is a luxury and 
should be treated as such. . . . Neither whiskey nor any other 
alcoholic liquor has any place at the wheel of an automobile. 
Drinking and driving do not mix. This conviction must be 
shared by everyone who reads the newspapers and by every 
thinking person who drives a car. . . . If you expect to be at the 
wheel of a motor car, we say to you: Think before you drink! 
Don’t drink before you drive!”’ No inside knowledge of condi- 
tions in the liquor industry is needed to understand what must 
have caused the publication of this remarkable warning. As 
the horror of the national highway massacre mounts, and the 
part which liquor is playing in this slaughter is borne in on the 
public mind, the distillers begin to see a day of retribution close 
at hand. Something must be done, and done quickly, or to save 
its own life an aroused public will take drastic regulatory measures. 
Hence this Seagram warning which is as much appeal as warn- 
ing. After the appeal fails to accomplish its purpose—as it 
surely will—one wonders what the distillers’ next move will be. 
Incidentally, the inspired make-up man of the New York Times, 
in which we first saw this advertisement, placed it directly 
below a news story headlined: “1937 Auto Deaths 17 percent 
Over Last Year.’’ The National Safety Council, the news 
story reported, finds that 14,270 persons were killed in traffic 
accidents during the first five months of this year. This repre- 
sents an increase of 17 percent over the same period a year ago. 
Newspaper reports of the way in which the nation celebrated 
the glorious Fourth read like dispatches from the Spanish front. 
—Christian Century. 


* * * 


DRESS REFORM 


The Men’s Dress Reform Party has chosen a propitious time 
to revive its campaign for rational masculine attire. The nation 
is viewing with growing concern the problem of inferior physique, 
and the rising thermometer may induce it to give sympathetic 
attention to the claims of lighter and healthier clothing. This 
week the Dress Reform Party will announce the results of its 
recent competition for the best designs in two classes: one for 
office and professional wear and the other for ceremonial and 
evening wear. Its sponsors are trying to enlist the interest and 
co-operation of tailors and clothiers, and taking great care to 
avoid the fatal error of an appeal to pure reason. The ideal 
which they have in mind in the case of the unceremonial gar- 
ments is a convertible outfit which looks conventional but can 
easily be adapted for holiday use. The case for functionally 
suitable sports clothes is now generally accepted. Shorts at 
Wimbledon and trunks at the seaside are a commonplace, for 
even the conservative Englishman will raise no objection if the 
special clothes he wears for athletic occasions make for greater 
athletic efficiency. As regards evening dress, the party’s aims 
will obviously be much harder to realize. Respect for tradition 
is a far stronger masculine trait than the desire for colorful 
adornment, and it has a legitimate claim to determine the form 
of a garb which is avowedly worn for its ceremonial significance 
and not for warmth and comfort. But it is regrettable that 
comfort and efficiency in ordinary working clothes should remain 
a distant dream. Women have long enjoyed freedom at the neck 
and knee, but the mere male still bows to the yoke of collar-stud 
and tie, of waistcoat and, often, of the bowler hat.—M: anchester 


Guardian. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AGAINST BIRTH CONTROL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sorry to see the Leader take the stand it does on birth 
control. To my mind it’s trying to “play God” as to who shall 
be born and when. As the mother of twelve children I feel I am 
competent to express an opinion on the opposite side. I feel 
God especially trusts those to whom He sends the little new lives, 
but that does not mean He distrusts those who have no children, 
To the childless He gives an especial way to help his neighbor. 
Those God gave me and took back were at the time a loss, but 
now a loving memory, but I know safe in His care. Those left 
are my care with His guidance. Perhaps I did not have all the 
worldly goods for them, but I could make the best of what I 
have. If we had bread on a plate we were grateful. I’ve taught 
them not to cry for cake on a silver platter. 

To me birth control shows the whole lack of religious feeling 
of the present day, and I am speaking as a woman, neither 
Catholic nor Protestant. If our faith in God is strong we know 
the little life He sends on earth and permits to be born will have 
sufficient. 

If the rich mother will consent to have more children and 
share her knowledge of their care with the poor sister—then 
will God’s will be done. 

Marion Bisbee Pease. 


Hyannis, Mass. 
* * 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Frank Henry Selden, who wrote an illuminating article in 
your issue of July 31, is not identified in your ‘‘Who’s Who” 
column. Whether he wished it or whether you considered his 
article merely a personal experience and so a space filler, is not 
evident. Any employer of labor will tell you that his experience 
is typical. Management, almost always salaried with no financial 
interest in the capital investment, consistently strives for a 
harmonious organization; nothing is more conducive to efficiency. 
Yet it is persistently disturbed by trouble-makers working se- 
cretly and quietly. How are these to be eliminated? Have you 
any suggestion? It is all very nice to denounce ‘“‘spying,’’ but 
what should the management do? 

Should a religious newspaper limit itself to denouncing what 
it regards as evil with no suggestion for betterment? 

Edmund A. Whitman. 

Green Harbor, Mass. 


INTERESTING INFORMATION ABOUT ELI BALLOU 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The editorial quoted from the Universalist Watchman, in 
the Leader of July 31, caused me to look up Eli Ballou in the 
Ballou Genealogy. I found that he was given unusual space in 
the florid diction of Adin Ballou. He was born in Leroy, N. Y., 
December 1, 1808; he married Adaline Fish, in Malone, N. Y., 
October 25, 1831; he died in Bethel, Vermont, March 12, 1883. 
An abstract from his biography is as follows: 

“Rey. Eli Ballou, D. D., was a man of superior natural 
abilities, very respectable educational acquirements, large mental 
discipline, and elevated moral character. . . . He was an apt 
pupil in the common schools of his neighborhood, notably at the 
head of his classes, and without a peer in spelling, often matched 
against the smartest, and winning prizes offered to competitors 


amid the plaudits of rural assemblies. His father’s death and ° 


the distressing circumstances, while he was but eight years old, 
made a deep and lasting impression on his plastic nature. . . . 
His spiritual culture meantime was largely derived from his 
good mother, and maternal grandmother, both devoted mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, and from the meetings of that 
Society which he regularly attended—now and then interlarded 


with Methodist ministrations. He became well indoctrinated 
with Quaker principles, and imbibed a portion of their good 
ethics permanently. But his mother and grandmother, while 
uncompromising anti-Calvinists, were scarcely less anti-Univer- 
salists, and warned him against their tenets. Yet happening to 
live some years in the family of a Universalist, hearing his argu- 
ments, listening occasionally to a Universalist preacher, and 
reading some of their publications, he at length became an en- 
thusiastic believer, and felt strongly impressed to become a 
preacher. . . . At the age of twenty-two years he preached his 
first sermon in West Potsdam, N. Y.—still continuing his stud- 
ies. In 1831 he received a Letter of Fellowship from the St. 
Lawrence Association, and ordination from the same body in 
June, 1832. Thus his work opened before him, and he pursued 
it with great zeal and perseverance through life.” 

“Tn 1833 he appeared in Swanton, Vt., where he remained 
four years, preaching meantime more or less at St. Albans, and 
Berkshire, in that state, and in Boone and other places in Canada 
—doing much missionary work in the regions all around him.” 
At about thirty-two years of age he had a severe illness, ‘‘but 
after several discouraging months, he so far recovered as to 
undertake the purchase, publication and editorship of the Uni- 
versalist periodical entitled the Christian Repository. To this 
he devoted the next thirty years, i. e., from 1840 to 1870 .. . 
He had a pleasant home in Bethel, Vt., was the reverenced and 
happy head of his family, lived joyously with the wife of his 
youth over half a century, and finally received the boon of his 
translation to the immortal home in a manner becoming his 
sublime faith, hope and charity. He d. Mar. 12, 1883, a 74 
yrs. 3 mos. and 11 dys.”’ 

Walter Stuart Kelley. 

Brookline, Mass. 


DR. HENRY NEHEMIAH DODGE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the departure of Dr. Dodge, full of years and of honors, 
at Morristown, N. J., the Universalist Historical Society is called 
upon to mourn one of its oldest and most valued members. 

Born at New York May 19, 1848, son of Dr. Joseph Smith 
Dodge, and reared in Dr. Edwin H. Chapin’s New York church, 
he studied at Columbia University and abroad, but he took his 
professional training both for the practice of medicine and of 
dentistry in America. Since 1869 Dr. Dodge had practiced 
dentistry both in New York and at Morristown, N. J. 

But Universalists will remember Dr. Dodge mainly for his 
voluminous historical writings (for the most part as yet un- 
published, unfortunately) and for his masterful poems, pub- 
lished in book form—“‘‘Christus Victor,” ‘‘Mystery of the West,” 
and “John Murray’s Landfall.” In poor health for a long time, 
Dr. Dodge was nevertheless a frequent correspondent with 
officers of the Historical Society, and he has contributed many 
valuable papers for meetings of the Society, some of which have 
been printed later in the Leader. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 

Brookline, Mass. 

* * 


HERE COMES A STRONG ALLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You’re a better Christian than Iam. I, too, have had some 
recent contacts with the rhus toxicodendron, and I can think of 
nothing pleasant or submissive to say about it. Its leaves may 
be glossy, but so I understand was the skin of the serpent in the 
Garden of Eden. It is an abomination to the Lord and a con- 
trivance of the Devil, and I will destroy it wherever I can find it, 
root, leaf and branch—with gloves on. 

Adelbert L. Hudson. 

First Parish Church in Dorchester. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rey. J. Harner Wilson of Philadelphia 
visited Headquarters Aug. 5. 


Rev. B. H. Clark of Calais, Maine, 
called at Headquarters Aug. 5. 


Dr. and Mrs. Howard Davis Spoer! of 
Springfield, Mass., called at the office of 
the Leader Aug. 5. 


A son, Edward, was born on July 11 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey Vaughan-Morgan 
of Colwall, near Malvern, Worcestershire, 
England. Mrs. Vaughan-Morgan is the 
daughter of Mrs. Maude Lyon Cary of 
‘Tokyo, Japan. 


Rev. J. L. Dowson of Woodstock, Vt., 
recently performed the marriage ceremony 
for two daughters of Mr. and Mrs. William 
S. Tiffany of Brooklyn, Pa. On June 30 
Evelyn Alice Tiffany was married to 
Dolph Atherton, and on July 10 Margery 
Tiffany and Gould Smith were married. 


Miss Georgene Bowen, former head of 
the Blackmer Home in Tokyo, Japan, 
has accepted a position as resident worker 
at Hull House, Chicago, to assist in the 
summer program of this famous social 
center. Miss Bowen’s contract with the 
W.N. M. A. expired on August 1. She has 
been on furlough since giving up her active 
work in Japan. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, Mrs. La- 
lone, and Mr. and Mrs. Oscar DeGraff of 
Canton, N. Y., spent a few days early in 
August at Joseph’s View, Dr. van Schaick’s 
guest house in Schoharie County, N. Y. 
Mr. Lalone is having a brief vacation in 
Canton, which he is spending in finishing 
Number 1, Volume: 69, of the new Sunday 
School Helper of which he is editor. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintend- 
ent, will preach at the Little White Church 
in Beards Hollow, Schoharie County, New 
York, at 11 a.m., Standard Time, Aug. 22. 
Universalists from other sections should 
follow Route 7 to the Beards Hollow road, 
four and three-tenths miles west of Cobles- 
kill, N. Y., one and one-fourth mile east 
of Richmondville, and turn south on the 
east side of the bridge. 


New York 


New York., Washington Heights.—Rev. 
Clarence J. Harris, pastor. Camp Wamego 
is having its most successful season. On 
Sunday, Aug. 1, an unusual service was 
held in Camp Wamego, when two infants 
and one girl of twelve were christened, and 
their families received into the Heights 
church. Plans are already made to double 
the size of the camp, owing to a request 
that sons and daughters of the veterans’ 
organization be taken, none of whom would 
come as charity campers. Sixty new 
campers are already in line for next year, 
in addition to the sixty-five of this year. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Lucius F. Reed is minister of the 
First Congregational Church in Boulder, 
Colorado. 

Susan M. Andrews is the Executive 
Director of the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church. 

Rev. Albert W. Altenbern is minister 
of the Universalist church in Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

Rev. John Clarence Petrie is minister 
of the Unitarian church in Memphis, Tenn. 

Rev. Leonard B. Gray is minister of the 
First Congregational Church in Lebanon, 
INAH 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * 
FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The Quillen bell tolled almost con- 
tinually on Saturday, July 31, when the 
five score delegates to the Religious Edu- 
cation Institute reluctantly started home- 
ward toward points all over New England, 
between Caribou, Me., and Danbury, 
Conn. For the first time since 1932 Mr. 
Tisdale had to use his revolving camera to 
take a group photograph here. 

The Rowland auditorium never wit- 
nessed a more lively scene than on the 


evening of July 28, when Stella Marek | 


Cushing had a large throng dramatizing 
folk songs and learning peasant dances. 
The friendship circle that evening will 
be an unforgettable memory. The bright 
moon casting its silvery path across the 
bay, the gentle lapping of the waves 
mingling with the beautiful tones from 
Mrs. Cushing’s violin, while a moving 
selection was read by Rev. Kenneth M. 
Hutchinson. When the circle broke up 
Mrs. Cushing faced the moon and con- 
tinued playing for some time while a large 
group stood behind her in raptured silence. 
Mrs. Cushing presented the Association 
with a copy of the beautiful new folk song 
book, ‘‘Music Highways and Byways,” for 
which she prepared a great deal of material. 
Rev. William Rainey Bennett preached 
in the grove Sunday, August 1, and was 
assisted in the worship by Rev. Eleanor B. 
Forbes, Rev. Ezekiel V. Stevens and Rev. 
C. L. Miller. Marion Holland was the 
soloist, Hope Hilton played the organ and 
Earle Dolphin the violin. Carrie Griffith 


and Ethel Richmond of Springfield, Mass., © 


ushered. 

A world cruise through song and story 
was the program of an informal gathering 
in the Quillen Sunday evening, August 1. 
The versatile Earle Dolphin played famil- 
iar tunes of many countries. Impressions 
of Oxford, England, were related by Dr. 
Wallace Rose, Ernest Sodergren told 
about a trip to Sweden, and Rev. C. L. 
Miller remarked on things of outstanding 


interest in the Hawaiian Islands, from 
which he has recently returned. 

Rey. and Mrs. Stanley Manning arrived 
August 4 after an eight-day round trip to 
Frankfort, Kentucky, for the marriage of 
their son Donald. 

Four new postcards have been made, 
making sixteen in the series of attractive 
views. About 1,200 cards were sold during 
July alone. One of the new views show- 
ing the playground—shuffleboard, Stevens 
horseshoe court and tennis court—has 
proved to be a popular number. The com- 
plete set can be purchased for fifty cents, 
postage extra. 

Rey. E. V. Stevens has presented a set 
of 1937 official horseshoes costing five 
dollars. 

The entire Quillen staff was assembled 
one afternoon recently and organized into 
a fire squad, each employee having a 
definite responsibility. Through a strange 
coincidence someone down Camp Ellis way 
telephoned the fire department about a 
grass fire and the apparatus arrived at the 
Quillen while the fire drill was in progress, 
the crew believing that the fire was near 
the Association’s property. On the face 
of things it appeared like a false alarm 
trick. Chief Needham exchanged quizzical 
glances with Fire Commissioner Sodergren. 
But after a tour of the vicinity the firemen 
located the blaze and put it out with ten 
gallons of water. ; 

Just a reminder that good snapshots 
should be entered in the photo contest. 
Mail them right away to the secretary. 
The contest rules will be mailed to anyone 


interested. 
* * 


MRS. HENRY P. FORBES 


From the St. Lawrence Plaindealer of 
Canton, N. Y., dated Tuesday, August 3, 
we take the following intimate account of 
the death of Mrs. Henry P. Forbes, a life- 
long Universalist. In an editorial, “Charm 
in Old Age,” we refer to the beautiful life 
of Mrs. Forbes. The publishers of the 
Plaindealer are Williston Manley and his 
son Atwood Manley, both leading mem- 
bers of the college community. Mr. 
Williston Manley, a trustee of St. Law- 
rence University, is a son-in-law of Dr. 
Isaac Morgan Atwood, who preceded 
Dean Forbes as the head of the Divinity 
School. The Plaindealer is one of the most 
influential papers in the North Country. 

The Editor, 


Yesterday, Harry W. Forbes, of Ridge- 
wood, N. J., and his sisters, Mrs. Austin H. 
Clark and Miss Ruth Forbes, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., arrived on the morning train 
with the body of their mother, Mrs. 
Harriet Wood Forbes. Word of Mrs. 
Forbes’s death in Washington Sunday 
morning was received here that afternoon, 
and funeral services were held from the 
Universalist church Monday morning at 
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eleven, Rev. H. P. Morrell and Dr. R. E. 
Sykes conducting the service. Burial was 
in the family lot in Evergreen Cemetery. 

At the services in the church Dr. Sykes 
recalled the many happy associations he 
and many others had had with the Forbes 
family, the beautiful memories which 
the occasion renewed, of Mrs. Forbes and 
Dr. Henry Prentiss Forbes, who for many 
years was Dean of the Theological School. 

It was in 1870 that Harriet Elizabeth 
Wood came to Canton from her home in 
Vernon, Vt., to enter St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity in the class of 1873. That same 
year Henry P. Forbes, whose home was in 
Paris, Maine, entered the Theological 
School. Edwin J. Sykes, father of Dr. 
R, E. Sykes, had that same year entered 
upon his duties as steward of the college. 
These two students, with other students, 
made their home in the old college building 
with the Sykes family, and later, after 
Henry Forbes took Harriet Wood for his 
bride and moved back to Canton in 1880, 
Richard E. Sykes lived with them two 
years while attending college. 

The memories which Dr. Sykes pos- 
sesses of the Forbes home, the joy and 
happiness that was found there, the love 
which Dr. and Mrs. Forbes had for others 
and in doing for others, are shared by 
many. Following her attendance at St. 
Lawrence Harriet Wood had taught for a 
time at Goddard Seminary in Vermont. 
Her marriage to Henry Forbes occurred 
_ Sept. 12, 1876, and from then until 1880 
they resided at Danvers, Mass., where he 
was pastor of the Universalist church. 

Dr. Forbes was a man of scholarly 
attainment, a humanitarian and a gifted 
teacher. In 1880 he was called to the 
faculty of the Canton Theological School, 
and the remainder of his life was devoted 
to the School and St. Lawrence University, 
where for many years he served as librarian 
in addition to his teaching duties. He and 
Mrs. Forbes built the home on University 
Avenue now owned by Professor H. P. 
Morrell. 

From 18938 to 1913 Dr. Forbes was Dean 
of the Theological School. His death oc- 
curred Oct. 2, 1913, and Mrs. Forbes and 
her daughters, Misses Ruth and Portia, 
continued to reside in Canton until about 
1920, when they all moved to Washington, 
D. C. Mrs. Forbes visited Canton three 
years ago and shortly after her return to 
Washington fractured her hip and from 
then until her death had been confined to 
her bed. 

Mrs. Forbes was a devoted wife and 
mother. Her interests were not confined 
to her own family but to others as well. 
She was a devoted member of the Canton 
Universalist church, of the W. C. T. U., of 
which Dr. Forbes was a staunch supporter. 
of the Canton Library Association, the 
Canton Tatting Club and Garden Club. As 
one who loved good books as well as people, 
and found joy and beauty in life, her in- 
fluence went forth in unstinted and affec- 


tionate measure to others, by all of whom 
she was loved. 

Mrs. Forbes and the late Wriley N. 
Beard for many years served as dramatic 
critics and trainers for the plays produced 
by the University students, and on occa- 
sion for local productions. In many ways, 
similar to this, Mrs. Forbes entered into 
community work. . 

Her parents were Roswell and Amanda 
Lee Wood, and on her mother’s side she 
was thus related to the Dr. John Stebbins 
Lee family. She was born in Vernon, Vt., 
June 21, 1851. 

Surviving are her son, Trustee Harry W. 
Forbes of the University, and family, and 
her three daughters: Mrs. Austin H. Clark 
and Miss Ruth Forbes of Washington, and 
Mrs. Albert Clark, of Canton. 


* * 


DEATH OF A FORMER GOVERNOR 
OF MAINE 


Former Governor William T. Cobb died 
at his home in Rockland, Maine, Satur- 
day, July 24. He was born in Rockland, 
July 23, 1857, a son of Francis Cobb, who 
was a manufacturer, shipbuilder, banker, 
and political leader. 

William T. Cobb graduated from Rock- 
land High School in 1874 with highest 
scholastic honors. Entering Bowdoin 
College that fall as one of the youngest 
members of the freshman class, he became 
one of the outstanding students of that 
institution. Among his classmates was 
Robert E. Peary, discoverer of the North 
Pole. Young Cobb was voted “popular 
man”’ in his class, was editor of the college 
newspaper, Orient, a commencement speak- 
er, and a member of Zeta Psi fraternity. 
He taught school for a time in the public 
schools of Windham. 

After leading Bowdoin College, he 
studied law in Leipzig and Berlin, gaining 
with his education there a comprehensive 
grasp of the German language and litera- 
ture. His education was also rounded out 
by extended travels on the Continent 
during his vacations. His legal course was 
completed in this country with a year at 
Harvard Law School. He was admitted to 
the Knox County Bar in 1881, and prac- 
ticed for a while with a loca] law firm. 

But he was soon called upon to take his 
part in caring for the large business in- 
terests of his father, and with the death 
of his father in 1890 he became the active 
head of the diversified mercantile, indus- 
trial and shipping interests of Francis Cobb 
and Company. 

Mr. Cobb served in the city government 
and was a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil under Governor Burleigh. He also 
served as chairman of the Republican 
County and State Committees. In 1904 
he was nominated for Governor on the 
Republican ticket, and was elected by a 
plurality of 27,000. He was re-elected 
by a much smaller plurality in 1906. He 
was urged to become a candidate for the 


United States Senate when a vacancy 
occurred, but declined to enter the contest. 

Business interests again claimed his 
attention. He served as chairman of the 
Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., receiver- 
ship; president of the Bath Iron Works 
during the World War period, and one of 
the receivers when that era of activity in 
the industry ended; president of the An- 
droscoggin Electric Company and the 
Rockland, Thomaston & Camden Street 
Railway until they were merged into the 
Central Maine Power Company; a director 
of the Maine Central Railroad, president. 
of the Camden & Rockland Water Com- 
pany and a director of the First National 
Bank of Rockland. 

Governor Cobb was elected to the 
board of overseers at Bowdoin College in 
1903 and five years later became trustee. 
He was made vice-president of the board 
in 1925, and for the past eleven years had 
been chairman of the visiting committee. 
The degree of LL. D. was conferred upon 
him by Bowdoin College and University 
of Maine. 

Upon his retirement from active business 
affairs last January he presented his 
resignation as chairman of the Bowdoin 
College Board of Trustees. 

Governor Cobb was married in 1882 to 
Lucy C. Banks of Rockland, who survives 
him, together with two daughters, Mrs. 
George B. Wood of Rockland and Mrs. 
Edward H. Wiswall of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.; a brother, Nathan F. Cobb; and a 
sister, Mrs. A. W. Butler. 

Funeral services were held at the home 
on Tuesday, July 27, conducted by Dr. 
John Smith Lowe, minister of the Univer- 
salist church, with which Governor Cobb 
was connected and to which he was a 
generous contributor. 


* * 


OPENING OF MURRAY GROVE 
(Continued from page 1026) 
guests expressed a wish that the plan, 
initiated this year, might be continued. 
Porch rockers—eighteen of them—have 
been freshly painted by “‘Doc’’ Suplee and 
his crew, and a group of young people 
have again painted the entrance sign and 
Young People’s House sign. The “pre- 
liminary” crop of corn on the “‘East Farm” 
has grown to full height. This will next 
year be transformed into new lawn. 
W.Gabell, Jr. 


* * 


SERVICE AT THE NORLANDS 


The Annual Home Coming Service in 
the Old First Parish Church at the Wash- 
burn Norlands in Livermore, Maine, will 
be held on Sunday morning, Aug. 15, at 
eleven o’clock, Daylight Saving Time. 

Rev. Ezekiel Vose Stevens of Marlboro, 
Mass., the home coming pastor, will preach 
the sermon, assisted by Rey. Arthur Soule, 
Rev. Eleanor Forbes, Rev. George W. 
Sias and other visiting clergymen. 
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OUTLINE PROGRAM FOR THE 
CHICAGO CONVENTION 


Generai Theme: Facing New Frontiers 


Saturday Evening, October 16 
G. S. S. A. Informal Get-Together and 
Short Program—Friendship Circle. 


Sunday, October 17 
11 a. m. Morning Services of Worship 


at Unity Church, Oak Park, and at 
St. Paul’s Church, Chicago. 


4.30 p. m. Readings from Modern Re- 
ligious Poetry. 
8 p. m. Platform Meeting — keynote 


speaker (to be announced). 


Monday, October 18 

9.15 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. G.S.S. A. Busi- 
ness Sessions, including Memorial Ser- 
vice to Dr. A. Gertrude Earle at 11.45 
a.m. and Forum Meeting at 3.30 p. m. 

8 p. m. Platform Meeting under the 
auspices of the G.S.S. A. Speaker: Dr. 
Ernest J. Chave, Chicago University. 


Tuesday, October 19 

9.15a.m.to4p.m. W.N. M.A. Business 
Sessions. 

9.15 a.m. to12 noon. Ministerial Associa- 
tion Business Session and Panel Dis- 
cussion. G.S.S. A. Conferences. 

8 p.m. Platform Meeting under the aus- 
pices of the W.N. M.A. Speakers: Mrs. 
Alice E. Taylor and Dr. Elliott P. Jos- 
lin. 

Wednesday, October 20 

9.15a.m.to12 noon. W.N. M.A. Busi- 
ness Sessions. Ministerial Association 
Conferences. 

Zto5p.m. General Convention Business 
Session. 

8 p. m. Service of Worship and Com- 
munion Service, Unity Church, Oak 
Park. Occasional Sermon, Rev. S. R. 
Brooks, D. D. 


Thursday, October 21 

9.15 a. m. to 12 noon. 
tion Business Session. 

1.30 to 4.30 p. m. Round Table Confer- 
ences—U. G. C. 

8 p.m. Platform Meeting in recogition 
of the Centennial of the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention. Speakers: Rev. 
F. D. Adams, D. D., “One Hundred 
Years of Universalism in Illinois.”” Rev. 
C. L. Seott, D. D., ‘“Facing New Fron- 
tiers.” 


Friday, October 22 

9.15 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
Business Sessions. 

7 p. m. Convention Banquet for all. 
Speaker: Rev. Preston Bradley, D. D. 


General Conven- 


General Convention 


Devotional services conducted by Rev. 
Laura B. Galer will be held every morning, 
except Sunday, at 8.45. 

All meetings will be held at the Hotel 
Stevens unless otherwise indicated. 

Special luncheons, dinners, ete., will be 
arranged at places to be announced later. 
Those already scheduled are as follows: 
On Tuesday—Luncheon for state officers 


and commission members of the W. N. 
M. A.; Luncheon sponsored by the G. S. 
S. A. for church school workers, ministers 
and others; World Friendship Banquet 
for W. N. M. A., preceded by reception. 
On Wednesday—Ministerial Association 
Luncheon; W. N. M. A. luncheon for new 
Board and commission members. On 
Thursday—Universalist Loyalty Fellow- 
ship Breakfast; W. N. M. A. Round Table 
Tea; Ferry Beach Reunion Dinner. 


Notices 


MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 


Sunday, Aug. 15, sermon by Dr. Roger F. Etz. 

Sunday, Aug. 22, sermon by Walter Gabell, Jr., 
Philadelphia. 

Sunday, Aug. 29, sermon by Rev. William Haney, 
Fort Plain, New York. 

Sunday, Sept. 5, sermon by Rev. Benjamin Hersey, 
Portland, Maine. 

Monday, Sept. 6 (Labor Day), closing of Murray 
Grove House. 

Important Dates 


Annual Fair—Friday and Saturday, Aug. 20 and 21. 

Annual Birthday Party—Saturday, Aug. 28. 

Combined Institute—Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association, General Sunday School As- 
sociation and the Young People’s Christian Union,— 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, Sept. 8, 4 and 5. 

Rates are as low as possible in order to operate 
the hotel, which is not run for profit. They start 
from $14 per week up, depending upon size and loca- 
tion of room, and number in each room. Rates in- 
clude room and board. Rooms may also he reserved 
in the Ballou House. Address reservations to Frank 
Smith, Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 
Donations to the Fair may be sent to the same ad- 
dress. 

* 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Notice is hereby given that the following amend- 
ments to the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline of the Universalist General Convention will 
be presented at the session to be held in Chicago, 
October 20-22, 1937, it being understood that where 
no changes are suggested these Laws shall remain 
as at present: 

Article I—Line 10 

Change ‘“‘shall’’ to “‘may.’’ This makes action by 
the Fellowship Committee permissive—not obliga- 
tory, as at present, 

Article II—Section 1 
Change last sentence to read as follows: ‘‘The Sec- 


’ retary of the General Convention shall be ex officio 


a member and the Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.” 


Article II—Section 4 

Amend so the Section would read as follows: 

4. In addition to the powers enumerated in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Article, the Central Committee of 
Fellowship shall have power: 

(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes, 
clergymen and licentiates not within the jurisdiction 
of any State Convention. 

(b) To withdraw fellowship from any State 
Convention which does not fulfill the requirements 
of the Laws of Organization for the Universalist 
Church, or which violates the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline. 

Renumber present sub-sections b, ec, d, e, f to sub- 
sections, c, d, e, f, g. 

Amend present sub-section ‘‘f”’ by adding after the 
last word, “‘exists,’”’ the following: ‘and to authorize 
the official list of State Conventions in fellowship 
with the General Convention.” 


Amend by adding a new sub-section (h) to read as 
follows: 

(hk) To authorize the classification of ministers in 
fellowship under the following headings: 

1. Active. Those settled as ministers of Univer- 
salist churches or of federated churches in fellowship 


: 


with some State or the General Convention, and 
those actively engaged in denominational service or 
as officers or faculty members of theological schools. 

2. Affiliated. 'Those engaged in secular employ- 
ment but found useful as part time workers, or as 
occasional or emergency preachers. 

3. Retired. Those who after years of active ser- 
vice, as required by the pension laws of the Univer- 
salist General Convention for pension eligibility, or 
who for reasons of advanced years and conditions 
of health, have retired from active pastorates. 

4. Associate. Those who though in fellowship 
with this Convention are engaged in the service of 
other denominations or churches not in Universalist 
fellowship. 

Article II—Section 7 

Amend so that the section will read as follows: 

7. “If at any proceedings instituted under these 
Tules it should be manifestly improper for any mem- 
ber or members of a committee of fellowship to act 
therein by reason of relationship to any of the par- 
ties concerned, or from any other cause whatsoever, 
then the Executive Committee of the State Conven- 
tion, or the Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
vention, as the case may require, shall appoint in 
place of the person or persons thus ineligible one or 
more disinterested persons, who shall, for the pur- 
poses of the particular case, act with the remaining 
members thereof, or in lieu of the regular commit- 
tee if all the members are disqualified as above.” 
Article III—Section 1 

Amend to read as follows: 

1. ‘Any State Convention, organized in accord- 
ance with the laws of the General Convention, and 
applying at any session, may be admitted to fellow- 
ship by vote of the Convention. Any parish, or- 
ganized in accordance with the laws of the General 
Convention, applying to the Convention having ju- 
risdiction, may, on recommendation of its committee 
of fellowship, be admitted to fellowship by vote of 
the Convention in session, or in the interim between 
Conventions by the Board of Trustees of said Con- 
vention.” 

Note: There is now no provision for admission 
to fellowship of parishes outside the jurisdiction of a 
State Convention. Furthermore, in the case of the 
General Convention, which meets only every two 
years, delay would be saved by having the Central 
Committee of Fellowship authorized to grant fel- 
lowship to a parish between sessions of the Conven- 
tion. This would not be so important with State 
Conventions, which meet every year. 
Article III—Section 2 

Amend to read as follows: 

2. “All denominational bodies existing in any 
state, and all clergymen and licentiates resident 
therein, shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Convention of that state’’—the rest of the section to 
remain as is. 


Article I1I—Section 3 

Amend so that it will read as follows: 

8. ‘Upon the removal of any clergyman or licen- 
tiate in fellowship from one state to another he shall 
send notice of such change to the Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction, which Committee 
shall forward to the Fellowship Committee in the 
new jurisdiction a letter of transfer of such clergyman 
or licentiate, of which action advice shall be given 
him. The letter shall be signed by at least a ma- 
jority of the members of the committee that issues it, 
and any member not signing it shall, at the request 
of the committee receiving it, state his reason for 
not doing so. If the latter committee shall be satis- 
fied of his worthiness, it shall grant the said clergy- 
man or licentiate the Fellowship of the State Con- 
vention, or the General Convention, as the case 
may be, and unless charges are pending, such action 
shall not be delayed beyond one year. A letter of 
transfer shall not affect the relationship of a clergy- 
man or licentiate to the Convention by which it was 
issued until fellowship shall have been granted to 
him by another Convention. And the committee 
accepting a letter of transfer shall give notice of its 
acceptance both to the committee which issued it and 
to the person affected by it.” 

Article I1I—Section 4 

Amend to read as follows: 

4. “No letter of transfer shall be issued to a clergy- 
man or licentiate if charges have been preferred or 
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are pending against him, or if any member of the 
Committee having jurisdiction shall know anything 
to affect his standing at the time, which seems suf- 
ficient ground for charge against him. But unless 
charges shall have been preferred in due form transfer 
shall not be withheld for more than a year from the 
time of his removal.’’ 

Article I1I—Section § 

Amend to read as follows: 

5. “Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist fellowship who desires admission thereto 
shall present his written application to the committee 
of fellowship having jurisdiction, stating his personal 
faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for seek- 
ing the fellowship of the Universalist Church.” 

The rest of the section as at present. 

Article III 

Add as Section 6 present Article IV, Section 3. 
Article IIT 

Add as Section 7 present Article IV, Section 5. 
Article IV—Section 1 

Amend to read as follows: 

1. Fellowship may be withdrawn by the Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction for violation of or 
non-compliance with the conditions on which it is 
given, or for the causes following, viz.: 

i. From a State Convention. 

(a) For not having at least four active parishes in 
fellowship or otherwise not fulfilling the Laws of 
Organization for the Universalist Church or for violat- 
ing the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Dis- 
cipline. 

ii. From a Parish. 

(a) For settling as pastor a clergyman not in fel- 
lowship or who has been refused fellowship, or who 
has been disfellowshiped, except as provided in Sec- 
tion 6 of Article III. 

(b) For neglecting for the period of two consecu- 
tive years to support regular public worship. 

iii. From a Clergyman. 

(a) Same as at present, 

Add paragraph (e) 

(e) For the good of the service, without charges and 
trial, provided that such action shall be taken only 
on unanimous agreement of the State Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction and with the unani- 
mous agreement of the Central Fellowship Commit- 
tee. In cases under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Central Fellowship Committee, such action must be 
by unanimous agreement of the Committee with the 
approval of the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention. 

Article 1V—Section 2 

Amend to read as follows: 

2. “Any clergyman desiring to withdraw from 
fellowship and giving written notice thereof to the 
Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction shall, 
if no charges be pending or preferred against him, be 
entitled to a certificate of good standing, provided 
that no reason be known by said Committee why 
such a letter should be withheld, and notice of such 
action shall be duly published by the Committee.” 
Article IV 

Amend by transferring Sections 3 and 5 to Article 
III, renumbering them as necessary. Inasmuch as 
these deal with the admission of men to fellowship, 
they should not be included in the section which deals 
with withdrawal of fellowship. 

Article IV—Section 4 

Omit entirely. The only change this omission 
would make would be to make obligatory a probation- 
ary year for all men of other fellowships who apply 
for our fellowship. For example, your committee 
finds that other denominations require this of our 
men, so it seems wise to omit this provision, letting 
this item be covered by Article III, Section 5, of the 
present laws. 

Article V—Section 1 

Amend beginning in line 4, after the word “fel- 
lowship,” by omitting all beginning with the word 
“of” and ending with “as the case may be” in line 7, 
by inserting the words “having jurisdiction.” The 
rest of the section to remain as at present. 

Article VI—Section 1 

Amend so it will read: " 

1. “Letters of license, intended to be preliminary 
to ordination, for the term of one year, subject to 
revocation, authorizing such licentiates to preach, 


but not to administer any Christian ordinance, may 
be granted by the Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction to such candidates as, on due examina- 
tion, may be deemed worthy, provided they shal! file 
with the committee a certificate of membership in 
some Universalist church, and their assent to the 
faith of the Universalist Church.” 

Article VI—Section 2 

Amend Line 6 so it will read as follows: “‘some Uni- 
versalist minister in good standing, shall unite in a 
letter requesting the” ae 
Article VI—Section 3 

Substitute the following as a new Section 3: 

3. “In cases where circumstances may make it 
inconvenient or impracticable for a Committee of 
Fellowship to conduct directly an examination of a 
candidate for license, the Committee may appoint a 
special commission for that purpose, which shall re- 
port its findings and recommendations, on which the 
Committee may act.” 

Article VI—Section 4 

Omit present Section 8 and make new Section 4 
read as follows: 

4. “Licenses under this Article shall be issued only 
to residents of the jurisdiction granting them, but 
they may be transferred upon the removal of the li- 
centiate to another jurisdiction, and shall remain in 
effect if the transfer be accepted by the Committee 
of Fellowship of the new jurisdiction. All licentiates 
shall, for purposes of representation, be regarded as 
laymen and therefore not eligible as clerical delegates. 
Article VII—Section 1 

Line 3, change ‘fa Committee of Fellowship” to 
“the Committee of Fellowship.” 

Lines 13 and 14, change to read as follows: “spirit 
of the Universalist faith, the intellectual equipment, 
and the personal and spiritual qualities which give 
promise of useful service in the ministry.” 

The rest of the section to remain as at present. 
Article VII—Section 3 

Line 7, change “‘a Committee”’ to “the Committee.” 
Article VIII—Section §& 

Line 6, omit the word “‘suspend”’ so that the line 
will read: ‘Committee to acquit, admonish or with- 
draw Fellowship.” 


No amendments are suggested for the rest of the 
laws, namely: Articles VIII to XIII inclusive, these 
to remain as at present. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 

& 2 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 

Notice is hereby given that an amendment to the 
By-Laws of the Universalist General Convention 
proposed by Rev. Harry Adams Hersey at the Con- 
vention of 1935 will be presented at the session to be 
held in Chicago, October 20-22, as follows: 

To amend Article VII, Section 3, by substituting for 
the words “shall be invested and expended”’ the words 
“may be invested or expended” so that the section 
shall read: “3. All property or monies which may 
come into the possession of the Convention and for 
which no specific designation has been made may be 
invested or expended at the discretion of the Con- 
vention or by the Board of Trustees when the Con- 
vention is not in session.”’ | 

Roger F.. Etz, Secretary. 
cet) 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Amendments to be presented at the Biennial Con- 
vention of the Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation to be held in Chicago, October 19-20, 1937. 

1. That Article 6, paragraph 1, of the Constitution 
be amended by substituting the words “financial 
secretary” for the words “corresponding secretary,” 
so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
president, two vice-presidents, recording secretary, 
financial secretary, treasurer, literature secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild secretary, and three trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” 

2. That Article 6, paragraph 2, be amended by 
inserting the words “and financial secretary” after 
the phrase “no officer except the treasurer,” and by 
substituting for the last sentence, which reads, “The 
treasurer shall be eligible to four consecutive re- 


elections,’ the sentence, “The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 
consecutive re-elections,”’ so that the article will read: 
“No officer except the treasurer and financial sec- 
retary shall be eligible to more than one consecutive 
re-election to the same office. The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 

consecutive re-elections.” 

Corinne H. Brooks, 
Recording Secretary. 
woe 

SPECIAL FAMILY RATES AT FERRY BEACH 


During the period from August 21 to Labor Day, 
the Ferry Beach Park Association will offer a special 
rate for families (two or more people) of 30 percent 
less than the scheduled charges for board and lodg- 
ing. This is an experiment to encourage Universalist 
families and their friends to take advantage of the 
splendid facilities during the two weeks when the 
Boy Scouts are present on the camp ground. For 
reservations and further information, write to R. F, 
Needham, Secretary, the Quillen, Saco, Maine. 

xe 
MURRAY GROVE 


On Aug. 20 and 21 the Murray Grove Association 
will hold its annual fair in the Ballou House at Mur- 
ray Grove. 

The proceeds of the fair go to cover a major por- 
tion of fixed charges, taxes and insurance, and it is 
sincerely hoped that all members and friends will be 
as generous as in the past. 

Any contributions or salable articles will be 
greatly appreciated by the chairman of the fair 
committee, Mrs. G. Wilmer Suplee, 3216 North 
17th Street, Philadelphia. 

After July 31 address care Murray Grove House, 
Forked River, N. J. 

The Birthday Party will be held Aug. 28, and con- 
tributions should be sent to Miss Irene H. Douglass, 
281 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

cay 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION OF 
THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
Official Call 

The 49th annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church, Inc., 
will be held at Turkey Run State Park, Indiana, from 
August 24 to 27, inclusive, for the transaction of any 
business that may legally come before it and to act 
upon the following proposed amendments to the 
Constitution: 

To amend Article IV, Section 2-a, by inserting 
after the word “officers” the words ‘‘and trustees;’’ 
and by striking out the word “‘annual’’ and inserting 
in its place the word “‘biennial.”’ 

To amend Article IV, Section 2-b, by inserting 
after the word “officer” the words “‘or trustee except 
the Secretary and the Treasurer,” and by striking 
out the word “three” and inserting in its place the 
word “two.” 

To amend Article IV by striking out in its entirety, 
Section 3. 


To amend Article IV, Section 4, by striking out 
the phrase, “June first for the ensuing term,’ and in- 
serting in its place the phrase, “the first day of June 
next preceding the biennial convention.” 

To amend Article V, Section 1, by striking out the 
words “annual conventions” and inserting in their 
place the phrase, “regular meetings every two years 
beginning in 1937;’’ and by striking out after the 
words “but, if no,” the word “annual” and inserting 
in its place the word “regular,’”’ and by striking out 
after the words, “shall be called to be held as afore- 
said the,” the word “annual” and inserting in its 
palce the word “regular.” 

To amend Article V, Section 4, by striking out the 
words “annual conventions” and inserting in their 
place the words “‘regular meetings.” 

William E. Gardner, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. J. P. Carl Weis 
Mrs. Georgina L. Weis of Lincoln, R. I., mother of 
Rev. Robert Lewis Weis, minister of the Quebec 
Universalist churches at North Hatley and Hunting- 
ville, died at her home on July 28 after suffering from 
chronic bronchial asthma for several years. Mrs. 
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Weis was born in Framingham, Mass., July 4, 1868, 
the daughter of the Hon. Abiel Smith Lewis and 
Harriet Phipps (Richardson) Lewis. She was a de- 
scendant of Richard Warren, passenger on the May- 
flower. 

Mrs. Weis was formerly active in church, civic and 
veterans’ circles in Rhode Island. She served as 
director and recording secretary of the Women’s 
Alliance of the First Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Providence; treasurer of the Rhode Island 
Council of Women; chairman of the United League 
of Women Voters of Lincoln; chairman of the com- 
mittee on Rhode Island Veterans in Hospitals; presi- 
dent of the Saylesville Post of the American Legion 
Auxiliary. She was a life member of the American 
Unitarian Association and a member of the Rhode 
Island Society of the D. A. R. For several years and 
as long as her health permitted, Mrs. Weis made 
regular visits to the New England veterans’ hospitals 
from Maine to Connecticut. While living in Clare- 
mont, N. H., from 1903 to 1911 she was a constant 
attendant of the Universalist church. 

Besides her husband, six children survive. Rev. 
Robert L. Weis of North Hatley, Que.; Rev. Frederick 
L. Weis, D.D., of Lancaster, Mass.; Richard Clapp 
Weis of Bedford, Mass.; Mrs. Paul A. Merriam of 
Providence; Mrs. Richard A. Day of Peterborough, 
N. H.; and Mrs. H. Frazer Meiklejohn of Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Eleven grandchildren also survive. 

Mrs. Weis’s two sons, Rev. Robert L. Weis and 
Dr. Frederick L. Weis and her son-in-law, Rev. 
Richard A, Day, officiated at the funeral service at 
her home, “‘The Boulders,”’ Lincoln, on July 30. The 
buriel was in Edgell Grove Cemetery, Framingham. 


Herman Lesch 

Mr. Herman Lesch of Osage, Iowa, for many 
years a trustee of the Iowa Universalist Convention 
and last year the state president, died suddenly at 
his home in Osage, July 19, at the age of fifty-eight 
years. He was one of the best known men of 
Mitchell County. 

He was married to Julia J. Popham, who, with 
four sons, survives him. Three sisters and one 
brother also survive. 

He was active in farming and varied business in- 
terests, interested in co-operative movements, and 
frequently contributed articles to the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. 

Funeral services were conducted from the Uni- 
versalist church in Osage by Rev. Edna P. Bruner of 
Waterloo, and burial was made in the Lesch lot in 
the Osage cemetery. 


Mrs. Fred S. Carver 


Mrs. Fred S. Carver of Short Hills, New Jersey, 
died suddenly on Saturday, July 10, 1937. Mrs. Car- 
ver was long associated as an active leader with the 
Church of the Redeemer, Newark, N. J. She was 
secretary of the Mission Circle and teacher in the 
church school at the time of her death. 

Mrs. Carver was born in Lynn, Mass., but spent 
much of her early life in Maine, later moving to East 
Orange and later to Short Hills, N. J. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, one daughter, Mrs. A. D. 
Clair of East Orange, and two sons, William and 
Robert. 

The funeral service was held at South Orange on 
Tuesday, July 13, with burial at Lincolnville, Maine, 
on July 15, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., officiating at 
both services. 


Mrs. Edward L. Houghton 


Mrs. May L. Houghton, wife of Rev. Edward L. 
Houghton, died at Huntington, N. Y., July 19. She 
was born in Medford, Mass., Nov. 15, 1854. Medford 
was her home until her marriage to Mr. Houghton, 
Aug. 16, 1883. She was active in the Universalist 
church of Medford up to that time, and remained a 
member of it all her life. 

After her marriage she became the enthusiastic and 
efficient helpmate and co-worker of her husband, and 
so continued from the first parish, Arlington, to the 
last, Plymouth, a space of almost fifty years. Other 
settlements were in the Universalist parishes of 
Springfield, Rockport, and South Boston, Mass.; 
Fairfield and Waterville, Maine; Pawtucket, R. I.; 
and Winchester, N. H. She was active and efficient 
in church, Sunday school, and work with and for 
women and young people. She was for some three 
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years president of the Massachusetts Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society. 

For fourteen years, 1911-25, Mr. and Mrs. Hough- 
ton served Unitarian churches, in Norwell, Whitman, 
and Haverhill. For six years of this time Mrs. Hough- 
ton was a member of the Board of the National 
Unitarian Women’s Alliance, engaging in work similar 
to that done while president of the Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society of Massachusetts. 

The funeral service, July 21, in the Medford Uni- 
versalist church, was conducted by Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons, superintendent of Universalist churches in 
Massachusetts, and by Rev. W. E. Abbe, the pastor 
of the church. Burial was in the family lot in Oak 
Grove Cemetery, Medford. 


Ida Jane Switzer 


Miss Ida Jane Switzer, eighty-six, a resident of 
Springfield, Mass., for the past seventy-five years, 
died on Tuesday, June 16, 1937. She was born at 
Brimfield, Sept. 14, 1850, the daughter of Liberty O. 
and Ruby (Nichols) Switzer. Miss Switzer was a 
member of the Second Universalist Church of Spring- 
field. The funeral was held Friday morning, June 19, 
at the Dickinson Streeter Funeral Parlors. Rev. 
Robert H. Barber, pastor of the Second Universalist 
Church, officiated. 

The Switzers moved to Warren, Mass., when Ida 
Jane was very young. Their pastor was Rev. Mr. 
Bradley, the father of the late Dr. Asa Bradley. 

The Universalists were not allowed to hold services 
on Sundays, but received permission to use one of the 
churches on Mondays. 

Upon the death of her parents, Miss Switzer,who 
lived to old age, sold her home and entered the Home 
for Aged Women in Springfield in 1922. 

Ida J. Switzer was an unusual person. Many years 
of duty and service found her cheerful and responsive. 
She practiced her Universalist faith with ardent 
devotion. Her keen sense of humor and cheerful 
disposition made life more pleasant for those who 
came in contact with her. 
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Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. “2. 6. ss fas 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 
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Educational 


wre S COLLEGE 


GEORGE S. MILLER 
ACTING PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 


The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 


The Crane Theological School 
and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 

Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


A professor of English suffered a ner- 
vous breakdown at the close of school last 
spring. He became difficult to handle, and 
was committed to a sanitarium until his 
nerves should improve. A guard was sta- 
tioned at his bedside. Each time the pro- 
fessor made a move to get up, the guard 
bawled, “Lay down!’ After a day or two 
of this the tormented professor said to the 
guard pleadingly, ‘“‘Won’t you please say 
‘lie down’?” 

“All right,”’ said the guard, “‘if I say lie 
down will you lay down?’”’—Advanee. 

* * 

Last Sunday the vicar of St. Vitus’ in- 
the Vale added a postscript to the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. There was not, said 
he, a dinner of fatted calf every day. He 
might have had one day to rest up, but on 
the third morning at 6 a. m. his father 
said, ‘‘Now, son, put on your overalls, and 
come out and help me plow.”’—Churchman. 

* * 

For Sale 
DELPHINIUMS 
Famous English Hybrids 
Visitors Welcome 
JAMES WHEELER 
Now in Flower 

—Sign beside the Boston-Worcester turn- 
pike. 

Pee 

The young couple sat at a night club 
table and cooed heavily. 

“We could get married easily,” whis- 
pered the boy. ‘“‘My father’s a minister.” 

“Okay,” returned the girl promptly. 
“Let’s try it. My father’s a lawyer.’’— 
Mark Hellinger in New York Mirror. 

* co 


“Johnny,” said Mother at the dinner 
table, “are you sure you washed your 
face? It doesn’t look like that when I 
wash it.” 

‘Well, Mother,’ replied Johnny, “if I 
rubbed as hard as you do, I’d push myself 
over.” —Calgary Herald. 

* * 

“Do Englishmen understand American 
slang?” 

“Some of them do. Why?” 

““My daughter is to be married in Lon- 
don, and the Earl has cabled me to come 
across.’ —E xchange. 

Seah? 

“Daddy!” exclaimed the little boy. 

“One more question, then,”’ sighed the 
tired father. ‘Only one.” 

“How far is it,’’ inquired the tot, “be- 
tween to and fro?”’—The Catalina Islander. 
* * 

Another difficulty about the economic 
comeback is that many of the white- 
collar men haven’t any white collars.— 
Tampa Morning Tribune. 

* Ba 

Little nations must be brave. You 
notice it’s always the little one that is 
guilty of starting something.— Robert Quil- 
len in Detroit Free Press. 


Antiphonal 
Readings... 


fe or Free Worship i Griswold Willams 


Great Literature Used to Evoke a Religious Mood 


“T congratulate you on the splendid collection, 
Antiphonal Readings for Free Worship. It 
is time our Protestant Church turned to such a col- 
lection for the enrichment of the worship services. 
While of course I would not deny that the Psalms 
and certain other portions of the Scripture have a 
beauty and vitality which we can ill afford to lose, 
I am conscious also of the limitations of such ma- 
terial for purposes of modern inspiration. Your 
own selection from the treasures of all ages supplies 
a real need, and the valuable indexes give the book 
a flexibility of use which doubles its value.” 


—Prof. Albert E. Bailey, author of “The 
Gospel in Art,” “The Use of Art in 
Religious Education,” ‘Religion in Art 
Series,’ “The Life of Christ,’ “Christ 
in Recent Art.” Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Chicago. 


rice $1.00 each 


In lots of 25, 90 cents 50 or more, 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


